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SPECIAL FEED FOR HORSES. 
While speaking of stock feed in general, in a pre- 


" vious No. of the Cultivator, we promised to treat upon 


the subject of special feeding at another time, and 
upon this subject we propose to give a few hints from 
experience and observation. 

Tue Heaves is generally reckoned among the dis- 
eases of the wind: strictly speaking, we do think it 
belongs to this class. A wind-broken horse is differ- 
ently affected from one which has heaves. Some per- 
sons ascribe this disease, or rather define its develop- 
ment to consist of a set of air-cells formed upon the 
outside of the lungs, which create a difficult respira- 
tion; but whether this be true, or whether the difficul- 
ty arise from the obstruction or rupturing of the pro- 
per air-cells, together with irritation of the wind-pipe, 
certain it is, that after-feeding has all the control 
which can be brought to bear upon the disease—we 
look upon a radical cure as out of the question. 
There are many devices to which dishonest jockeys 
resort for temporary purposes, to remove all symptoms 
of difficulty; these we need not mention, as rogues 
know them already, and honest men should not care 
to resort to such pitiable meanness. In the ordinary 
stage of heaves, during the season of grass, the horse 
will experience but little difficulty in his exercise, if 
he is not over-driven upon a full belly of grass, or al- 
lowed to swallow too large a quantity of water at 
once; one bucket-full of water at a time is quite suffi- 
cient. 

If the horse is to be kept up, either summer or 
winter, he can be kept in good working order by feed- 
ing him steadily with cat fodder—bright hay, or straw 
with meal or chop, in either case well moistened with 
water. Damaged or ill-cured hay, especially clover, 
should never be given to an animal that deserves to 
live, particularly to a horse with heaves. With this 
disease, moderate exercise only, at first, should be al- 
lowed, afterwards the pace may be considerably in- 
creased without injury. In no case should a horse— 
diseased or otherwise—be brought to his feed imme- 
diately on coming from severe driving: he should 
stand long enough to ey! recover his breath, and be 
prepared to do justice to his rations. 

There are some horses so high-strung, or “ fractious,” 
as it is sometimes called, that no ordinary good care 
will keep them in respectable condition. They will 
go until they are ready to drop down in their tracks; 
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such animals are too valuable to be spoiled. A very 
common, and at the same time erroneous mode of 
treatment for those, is starvation. We think we 
know of a much better way—repletion: get them fat 
enough to be a little lazy; for this purpose recourse 
must be had to special feed. And on this point we 


will quote Dick WeTHERALL, the noted English horse 
trainer: 


“Take a lot of barley, a good lot onit. Power 
some biling water on it, jist enough to cover it. Then 
putt it, or Jeastways afore you putt the biling water, 
putts the barley in a glazed pan so as nothing of the 
steam can git through, and there let it soak. Next 
morning go and put some molasses in along with it 
and stiritallup. * * * When you’ve made this 
mixture up (it’s like a stiffish pudding it is, when it’s 
made right; or a jelly as you may say,) give her a lot 
on it, mixed in with her corn, andif she do n’t slobber 
that into her and get fat on it too, never you trust me 
again. Let her have four or five feeds on it a day.” 


The “ Roving Engiishman” remarks on the above: 


“ One evil, however, it may be well to guard against. 
It is apt to teach horses the abominable trick of crib- 
biting. The sugar soaks into the wood-work of the 
manger, and they will keep on gnawing to get it out. 
To prevent this a manger of polished stone is best, or 
one lined with zinc. I was apprehensive that the 
constant use of sugar would spoil the horses for other 
food if obliged to return to it, but it has not this effect. 
I have found, too, that nothing improves “a horse’s 
mouth and temper more, than giving him now and 
then a lump of sugar, Barley, however, is a bad 
thing for fast work. To check crib-biting, a muzzle 
is better than a strap.” 


This remark in regard to Barley, may be true of 
horses that have not been always accustomed to such 
feed. With the Arabs, however, who are proverbial 
as the best horsemen in the world, there is a proverb, 
“Give barley, and overwork.” The distinguished 
Chief, Asp-Ex-Kaper, in answer to inquiries by Gen. 
Davumas, says: 


“ A horse, who is sound in all his members, who 
eats barley which his stomach requires, can do what- 
ever his rider wishes him. Without overworking the 
horse, he may be made to travel sixteen parasanges 
every day—(a parasange is equal to 3} English miles). 
A horse performing this distance (of sixty miles En- 
glish) daily, and eating as much barley as he likes, 
can go on without fatigue for three, or even for four 
months, without resting a single day.” 





Water is a great invention for other purposes besides 
navigation. Its effect upon a mettlesome horse, par- 
ticularly in warm weather, is of importance to be well 
understood. There are times when it is highly desir- 
able to reduce a horse’s spirit for a special occasion, 
when the rider or driver is not in a mood for antics. 
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A gentleman who had some experience in this way,|ed, any man can determine for himself, by reading the 


«“ Now I will let the reader into a choice little se- | For my own part, I think the attempt was successful 
cret. I had a very beautiful entire horse, an Arabian. | t° @ demonstration. Incidentally it is true, he claim- 
| found it dangerous to take himinto the park; at last,|@4 to have proven, that the Paulars hee pre- 
however, noticing the sleepy effect produced on myself| served as a distinct variety; and, I am satis nr: he did 
by a large glass of cold water, I bethought me of try-| Prove it. But that was not the object he had in view. 
ing the experiment on the Soldan. I kept him short | His object was, as is shown by his own statement of 
of water in the morning, and just before my ride gave | it; not to prove that the different varieties of Spanish 
him as much as he liked. The effect was most satis- | Merinos, or any of them, have been preserved unmix- 
factory. Timid horsemen, and old gentlemen who| ed with each other; but that, though mixed with each 
will ride high-couraged cattle, should have their horses | ther, they have been preserved pure and and unmix- 
watered in this way by their friends, whether they will |¢¢ with other breeds, not imported from Spain. This 
or not. A bucket of water might have saved Sir|he thought was all that was important, he being of 
Robert Peel’s life. I know one willful old gentleman | ‘he opinion, in which I’ think he erred, that to have 
who always will ride horses that are too much for him. preserved the varieties distinct from each other, was 
I gave my recipe to his son, and he told me that his of no consequence and not desirable; for, he thought 
father never got into mischief afterwards, ‘ though,’ | their intermixture had resulted in improvement; and 


said he, ‘he would never forgive me if he knew he | Mr. Jarvis appears to have been of the same opinion. 
had a bucket and a half of water under him.” The information, communicated by Mr. Canfield, 

















manny ennenerinns Sam | concerning the preservation, until recently, of Guada- 
MERINO SHEEP AND THEIR VARIETIES—NO, 2, _— loupe Merinos, by the Shakers, in New Hampshire, is 
onsenaittn new to me; and, if the fact shall be authenticated by 





—— |the Shakers themselves, will be valuable; for, it may 
Mr. Canfield calls the sheep of Mr. H. T. Kirtland, | still be not too late for some one to rescue the variety 
“ Escurial sheep;” and says of them, “they appear to | from the extinction now impending over it from the 
be pure bred Escurials of the best kind.” Now, no | Shakers having resorted to the French cross. 
one doubts the value of Mr. Kirtland’s sheep. They| The French sheep, which have been introduced into 
may or they may not be Escurials. They may or they |this country, are not all—in fact very few of them 
may not be even superior to the original Escurials in| are—Rambouillets. But the Rambouillets represent 
Spain. But that is not the question. The question all that have been brought over, that are of the pure 
is—Are they known to be Escurials? And by what tes- Merino race: and that flock has been resorted to, by 
timony is the fact established? . the most distinguished breeders in France, to restore a 
In the same paragraph, Mr. C. speaks of the sheep | sufficient modicum of Spanish blood, or to infuse it 
of the late H. D. Grove, of Hoosic, N. Y., as “ Escu- jnto their flocks, which otherwise was in danger of 
| rials;” and says, that some of them “are yet retained | being either entirely dissipated or run too low. To 
| in astate of purity in Ohio.” Mr. Grove, himself, in prove this, I quote from what is inaptly called a 
the account he gives of the introduction of the Merino |“ History of the French Merino Sheep.” [See Ohio 
into Saxony and the founding of the Electoral flocks, | Cultivator, June 15, 1852, p. 187.] The writer, M. 
which was written for Messrs. Benton & Barry, at Victor Gilbert, in the account he gives of his father’s 
their request, and is largely quoted from in Morell’s | flock and system of breeding, says: “ In 1821, he (the 


Shepherd, pages 89, 90 and 91, speaking of the im-| father of M. Victor,) bought a buck at Rambouillet.” 


] 


portation from Spain into Saxony, in 1777, under the |“ From 1821 to 1829, he bought five bucks at Ram- 
superintendance of Mr. Vaigt, says, “They were se- ,bouillet.” “In 1832, I (M. Victor, himself,) bought 
lected ftom the best flocks of Leon, Escurial, Cavag- | the 55 ewes submitted at the public sale at Rambou- 
non, Negretti, Montarco, and Sorian.” The same jillet.” “Since then I have bought several ewes and 
Mr. Grove, speaking of his own importation, from rams to maintain the renewal of blood of my flock at 
Saxony into the United States, in 1826~'7, says, “I | times necessary.” In this way have the best breeders 
selected 115 from the celebrated flock of Macherns,|in France proceeded. If their sheep were better, as 
embarked on board the ship Albion, and landed in| is pretended by some, or even equal to those of Ram- 
New York, June 27th, 1827. In 1828, I received 80 | bouillet, they would not resort to that flock to renovate 
| more from the same flock, selected by a friend of mine, | and improve theirs; for, their flocks, if better, would 
| an excellent judge of sheep. On their arrival they | be depreciated, and, if equal, would not be benefitted 
| stood me in $70 a head, and the lambshalf that sum.” | by it. 
These were the sheep that composed Mr. Grove’s own But Mr. Canfield says: “In the Albany Cultivator, 
flock. Those previously imported by him in connec- | of 1852, may be seen the likeness of a French Merino 
tion with T. Gebhard, had been all sold. Mr. Grove ram, which is nothing more than a representation of 
does not call them “Escurials.” I have quoted all he | the best style of the Negretti breed.” In this, Mr. C. 
says about them. The only fact communicated to us | has ventured an opinion which is at variance with the 
in relation to their origin, is, that they were “ selected | authorities on this subject. He calls this French 
from the flock of Macherns.” There is no more au-| Merino ram, “a Negretti of the best style.” I quote 
thority for calling them “Escurials,” than for calling | the following, which is found on page 79 of Morell’s 
them Negrettis, or Montarcos, or Sorian, or a mixture | Shepherd, taken from Chancellor Livingston’s “ Essay 
of them all. jon Sheep.” “M. Gilbert (the father of M. Victor 
Mr. Canfield says: “A few years since, Mr. H. S. | Gilbert, above quoted from,) says: ‘The stock from 
Randall, of the State of New York, undertook to show | which the flock of Rambouillet was derived, was com- 
that there were pure Paulars in the United States, but | posed of individuals beautiful beyond any that had ever 
failed in so doing.” In making this statement, Mr.C.| before been brought from Spain: but, having been 
has fallen into another mistake. The proposition, | chosen from a great number of flocks in different parts of 
discussed by Mr. Randall, as given in his own words— | the kingdom, they were distinguished by very striking local 
see Albany Cultivator, for 1844, page 378—was this: | differences, which formed a medley disagreeable to the eye, 
“Whether there are or are not, now in the United States, but immaterial as it affected their quality: these charac- 
pure blooded descendants of the early importations of teristic differences have been melted into each other, by 
_ Spanish Merinos?” Mr. Randall undertook to estab- {their successive alliances, and from them have resulted a 
lish the affirmative; and how far he succeeded or fail-'race which perhaps resembles none of those which compose 



























































































































































































































says: jarticle in the Albany Cultivator, above referred to. § 
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the primitive stock,” &c. It thus appears that the} The origin, then, of Mr. Atwood’s stock, is clearly 
Rambouillets are an amalgamation of the different] established. They are Humphreys Merinos. Mr. A. 
Spanish breeds, and that they “ resemble none of them.”| does not positively cal] them Paulars, as Mr. C. af- 
If the Rambouillets then are not “Negrettis,” as Mr.| firms. On that point he expressly says, that, after 
C. pronounces the ram to be, from merely seeing his| “ diligent inquiries,” he “can learn nothing definite on 
“likeness;” but, on the contrary, as is shown by the| the subject.” He thinks “ Gen. H. called them Pau- 
authority above cited, are a mixture of the various! lars, but expressly says, “ of this I cannot be positive.” 
Spanish breeds, how much more are the private flocks| The ground, then, occupied by Mr. Atwood, in regard 
in France such a mixture, with, for aught we know,| to his flock, is clear; and no one can misunderstand 
some extraneous blood superadded thereto. | it, unless he has adopted a foregone conclusion. They 
The sheep, brought from Vermont last fall, by! may be Paulars, as Mr. Atwood thinks Gen. Humphreys 
Messrs. Batchelor & Howe, of this county, are Atwood | called them; they may be Negrettis; they may be 
Merinos. They were bred, some by Edwin Hammond,| Aqueirres; or, they may be any other of the varieties 
and some by Mr. Remele, of Middlebury, Vt., from) of the Leonese Transhumantes. Which one they are, 
stock purchased by them from Stephen Atwood, of| Mr. Atwood does not positively affirm, though he may 
Connecticut, eight or more years ago. Five ewes and| have expressed the opinion that they are Paulars. For 
one buck lamb were selected by Mr. Batchelor,in per-| my part, I think it just as likely that they are Escu- 
son, from the flock of Mr. Remele, and twenty-four) rials, or Negrettis, or Aqueirres. 
ewes, one buck lamb, and his stock buck, “ Kossuth,”| But Mr. C. says, he “found them strongly mixed 
were obtained by him from Mr. Hammond. The! with the Saxon and other breeds of Merinos; but on 
written certificates of these gentlemen, that they are| the whole the Paular blood strongly predominates in 
all pure bred Atwoods, accompany the sheep, and can| his flock.” The sbove letter from Mr. Atwood shows 
at any time be seen in the possession of Messrs.) that he is entirely mistaken in his assertions concern- 
Batchelor & Howe. They are descended from the| ing his sheep. 
Humphreys importation. If that importation was of} . Mr. C. further says: “At the time I was there, he 
the “ Paular breed,” they are Paulars: if it was of the} was using, in one flock of breeding ewes of about 15 
Negretti breed, they are Negrettis. Now I have! in number, a ram lamb which I judged to be about 4 
shown, in my last article, that the Wells & Dickinson! blooded Saxon, and for which he had refused an offer 
flock owed its chief excellence to the Humphreys im-| of $50.” I, myself, this spring, offered Mr. Atwood 
portation; and Mr. C. says of them that they were | $100 (his price is $300) for the same ram, which is 
“ pure Negrettis.” But the sheep of Messrs. Batchelor! now three years old; and, there is not one drop of 
& Howe, are also descended, through Mr. Atwood’s| Saxon blood in him. I have a letter from Mr. A. 
flock, from the same Humphreys importation; and yet| himself, written in answer to one from me since Mr. 
Mr. C. says they are “of the Paular blood.” He can-| C.’s last article appeared, in which Mr. A. speaks of 
not be right in both cases. | this ram. Among other things it contains the follow- 
I have said that Mr. Atwood’s flock were descended! ing: “My son says, Mr. Canfield came to my place 
from the Humphreys importation. On this point we| some three years since, and looked at my sheep, when 
have the testimony of Mr. Atwood himself. Itiscon-| I was from home. The best buck I have is three s 
tained in a letter written by him ‘to Mr. Morell, and| old this spring, and when a lamb, three years next fall, I 
and to be found on page 427 of the “ Appenddix” to| put him in with six ewes, which is all the ewes I ever 
to Morell’s Shepherd. I transcribe the whole of it: | to a lamb since 1813.” This then must be the buck, 
“ Dear Sir:—I have made, agreeably to your request,| and this the occasion to which Mr. C. refers, because 
diligent inquiries respecting the varieties of Merinos| Mr. A. never used a lamb to any ewes, except at that 
imported by Gen. Humphreys, but can learn nothing| time, since 1813. Mr. A. says in the same letter: 
definite on the subject. I wae 17 years old at the| “My sheep are free from Saxon, which is admitted by 
time of their arrival in this country, and think Gen.| good judges from all parts.” 
H. called them Paulars; but of this I cannot be posi-| I learn that Messrs. Batchelor & Howe’s stock buck 
tive. I purchased a ewe from his flock, for which I| “ Kossuth,” has just sheared a fleece of 15 tbs. and 3 
paid him $120, and put her to bucks sold by him into| oz. of wool of one year’s growth, and washed upon 
my immediate mig aoa and her descendants to| the sheep’s back. T. 8S. Humricxnovse. 
bucks raised from his ewes, until about 15 years ago;| Coshocton, June 8th, 1853. 
since then I have used bucks of my own raising. I AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 
now have a small flock of Merinos, in number about! —_s 


150, about half of which are ewes, and the other half| Whatever may be the prospect for American archi- 
bucks and wethers. They will consume through the tecture in the good time coming, there can be little 
winter about 18 tons of hay. I feed the ewes, once a, doubt of the fact as it at present stands, that it is in 
day, half a gill of corn and oats, mixed, from the first} many ways far from satisfactory. Over the length 
of December until the first of May. I feed the lambs| and breadth of this country are scattered cities and 
the above given time with half the quantity mention- | villages by thousands, and public and private edifices 
ed; the rest of my flock hay only. I wash my sheep| innumerable; and yet we may fairly say, there are the 
as clean as I can in the river, and let them run 6 or 8| buildings, but where is the architecture!—there is the 
days, and then shear them; we generally shear from| matter, but where is the manner!—there is the oppor- 
10 to 15 # day; indeed, I never hired a man that| tunity, but where is the agreeable result? Is it in the 
sheared as many as 20 in one day. My ewes will| churches? A few really creditable specimens may be 
shear, yearly, 5 ths. of wool # head, my lambs 5 ths. | quickly pointed out, but who will deny that the vast 
each, and wethers 6 tbs.; my bucks will shear 7@9| majority are deficient in truthful dignity and artistic 
ths. # head. The heaviest ewe fleece last spring| beauty? Is it in the public buildings? * Several fine 
was 6 tbs. 6 oz., and the heaviest buck fleece 12 ths.| works of art at once occur to the mind—a floating 
4 oz. I tag my sheep in the spring, but not so thor-| doubt perhaps, somewhat questions the Americanism 
oughly as youdo. The buck I sold you was finer than | of their expression—but they are nobly conceived and 
my others would average. You will confess, doubtless,| do not shrink from the ordeal of the artist’s pencil. 
that he is a noble animal. Since I began my full-| It is granted that they are successful. Then comes 
blood flock, I have had three important properties in| the question of the vast majority again. Does the 
view to combine, viz: constitution, quantity, and qual-| memory linger with pleasure over the reminiscences 
ity; my success has at least been satisfactory to me.”! of a provincial tour, and delight to recall the pleasant 
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aspect of each town with its tasteful hall, school houses, | 
library, theatre, museum, banks, courts of justice, &c., 
cheerfully erected and gracefully arranged by its free 
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seems to show that the dominant spirit of Puritanism 
was ever in opposition to any advance in the fine arts, 
which were considered pomps and vanities, closely 


and enlightened inhabitants—for their own use andj connected with superstition, popery, aristocracy, &c., 
pleasure of course—but with a wise regard for mutual | and eschewed accordingly. The result is not alto- 
advantage and individual enjoyment, that ensures the | gether undesirable, though it has appeared to retard 
sympathy of every passing stranger, the more readily|the advance of refinement and civilization. The 
too, as each discovers that he, even he, has been| awakening spirit of republicanism refused to acknowl- 
thought of, and that some study has been expended to| edge the value of art as it then existed—a tender hot- 
give him pleasuret No; this is not a result to be| house plant, ministering to the delights of a few—the 
looked for at present. Does the secret of beauty lie | democratic element rebelled against this idea in toto, 
in the private buildings, the stores, the ware-houses, | and tacitly but none the less practically demanded of 
the mansions, the villas, the hotels, the streets, or the | art to thrive in the open air in all weathers, for the 
cottages! There are probably as magnificent hotels| benefit of all if it was worth any thing, and if not, to 
and stores in the large cities of America as any where| perish as a troublesome and useless incumbrance. 
in the world. Architecture, within the last ten years, | This was a severe course to take, and the effects are 
has managed to get a genuine foothold in this depart-| every where felt; but after all it had truth on its side, 
ment of building; it has begun to pay, and that is| and candor must allow that no local, partial class, re- 
truly an excellent sign, and one that offers food for| cognizing advance in art, however individually valua- 
reflection and solid encouragement: yet it is the few | ble its examples might have been, could in reality 
and not the many even here that speak of refinement | have compensated for the disadvantages that would 
and a love of grace, which is as averse to meretricious | have attended it. Now every step in advance, slow 
display as it is to ungainly awkwardness. Among the | though it be, is a real step taken by the whole coun- 
private residences a great number are excellent, but|try. When we look at the ruins of old Rome, we 
still the mass are unsatisfactory in form, proportion,| 84y, What a great people! what temples! what ay 
color, and light and shade. What is the reason of all | works! And undoubtedly Rome was great in individ- 
thist Why is there comparatively so little beauty in| wals—very great in a strong and clever minority, who 
American buildings? Some will say America is a dol-| spent with marked ability the money and labor of the 
lar-loving country, without taste for the arts. Others,| Weak and ignorant majority; but the plebes—the un- 
that expense is the obstacle, and that the republican | lettered, the unthought-of common people, the million 
simplicity of America cannot afford the luxury of good |—Wwere not great, nor were they taught to be so, and 
architecture. | therefore Rome fell. 

The latter of these solutions is clearly incorrect, for | During the last hundred years there has been a con- 
it is knowledge and not money that is the important | tinuous effort to give to the American million the ru- 
source of any pleasurable emotion that may be caused | diments of self-reliant greatness, to abolish class leg- 
by a building; indeed, a simple, well planned struc-|islation, and to sink the importance of individuals. 
ture, costs less to execute for the accommodation ob- | “‘ Aut America aut Nullus,”—America or no one—has 
tained, than an ill planned one, and the fact of its be- | been, is, and will probably ever be the practical motto. 
ing agreeable and effective or otherwise, does not de-| It is not surprising, then, that the advancement in the 
pend on any ornament that may be superadded to the | arts has been somewhat less rapid than the progress 
useful and necessary forms of which it is composed, in commercial prosperity and political importance. 
but on the arrangement of those forms themselves, so | The conditions were new, and it must be confessed 
that they may balance each other and suggest the rather hard. Continuous ease and leisure readily 
pleasant idea of harmonious proportion, fitness, and Welcome art, while constant action and industry require 
agreeable variety to the eye, and through the eye to! time to become acquainted with its merits. To the 
the mind. All this is simply a matter of study before | former it may be a parasite and yet be supported, to 
building, not of additional cost in building. the latter it must be a friend or nothing. The great 

The other solution of the problem, that Americans | bulk of the money that is laid out in building in the 
do not appreciate the beautiful, and do not care for it,, United States comes from the million, and is spent 
or value it, is a more specious, but equally erroneous | for and by the million. The result is therefore the 
one. There are doubtless many obstructions that| taste of the million. The question then occurs, how 
have hindered and do hinder the development of cor- is this universal taste to be improved? There is the 
rect taste in the United States; but it is not that the sound, healthy material, unprejudiced, open to convic- 
spring is dry, but that these obstacles prevent its wa- tion, with a real, though not thoroughly understood 
ter from flowing freely: and yet there appears no real | desire for what is good and true; there is plenty of 
difficulty that earnestness and ordinary patience may | prosperity and opportunity; plenty of money and in- 
not overcome. One important evidence of a genuine | dustry; plenty of every thing but education and the 
longing for the beautiful may be at once pointed out. | diffusion of knowledge. This language may seem 
Almost every American has an equally unaffected | inapplicable to America to whom humanity is indebted 
though not of course an equally appreciative love for | for the successful introduction of the common school 
the country. This love appears intuitive, and the pos- | system, which lies at the root of every healthy idea of 
sibility of ease and a country place or suburban cot-| reform now at work in the world, but is nevertheless 
tage, large or small, is a vision that gives a zest to the | true. 
labors of industrious thousands. This one simplefact| Education must be liberal and comprehensive as- 
is of marked importance; it shows :that there is an | well as universal and cheap, or the result will remain 
innate homage to the natural, in contradistinction to incomplete. In the matter of architecture, to secure 
the artificial—a preference for the works of God to | any thing permanently satisfactory there are necessa- 
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the works of man—and no matter what passing influ- 
ences may prevent the perfect working of this ten- 
dency, there it exists, and with all its short-comings, 
is a valuable proof of inherent good, true, and healthy 
taste; moreover the greater includes the less—an ac- 
tual love for nature, however crude it may be, speaks 
clearly of a possible love for art. 

A reference to the early history of the country 





ry professors of ability, workmen of ability, and an 
appreciative able public. It would seem that archi- 
tects in America are not at present, in the majority of 
cases, born and bred Americans; they have conse- 
quently serious difficulties to.cantend against. They 
have to learn much and to unlearn much more, ere the 
spirit instilled into their designs can be truly and gen- 
uinely American. There is no good reason now why 
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this = of affairs should continue. Architecture is POINTS OF CATTLE. 
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United States for several hundred years at least, and Having given the atayulard of points, on. repented by 


: be ge - Mr. Rotcu, we now give the criticism of Mr. Sornam 
the demand is steadily increasing. Why then should . } g : ‘ 
not parents speculate for their Children in this line? we well known at IP" pn vrs Scagonoen 
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not certainly offering such splendid fortunes as the “4 — a th Ohi =o a ia aaa 
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only capital that it requires beyond brains and indus- “ Pirrarp, Livingston County, N. ~~ 
try, is the expense for books and an education. When! May 28, 1853. 

a fair share of young America enters upon this study | I see by the last journal of the New York Agricul- 
heart and soul, as a means of earning an independent | tural Society, that Mr. Rotch’s points of excellence 
position, we may expect a rapid natural development|in cattle, had passed the Executive Committee, and 
of the architectural resources of the country, and the | their thanks were presented to him for ‘the very able 
present meagre facilities for artistic education must be | and carefully prepared report which he furnished on 
gradually increased. and the schools and colleges will | that difficult and important subject.’ 
probably after a time be induced to include in their} I cannot let this matter pass without making a few 
course of study, subjects calculated to discover and|Temarks; neither shall I scruple to make my views 
foster in the rising generation such natural gifts as| plain, as I think such a paper is of vast consequence 
have a bearing on these matters. | to the public, and very important to the State Society. 
To ensure workmen of ability, a reasonable chance| I ask, where would be the difference in the head 
to improve is alone wanted. So long as the general’ and eye, of the three breeds, Short-Horn, Hereford 
demand is for monotonous, common-place, stereotyped | @nd Devon, if the short curved horn of the Durham 
work, the average of ability will necessarily be low;| Were put upon the latter, and all of the same ‘ color.’ 
but with opportunity—good, cheap, illustrated stand-| I claim a fine muzzle and bright eye, for the Here- 
ard works, and a spirited weekly paper devoted to the | ford, the rest will correspond; no one ever saw a large 
special discussion of the subjects interesting to archi-|‘bony’ head with a jine muzzle, and I think Devon 
tects, engineers, carpenters, masons, and all the other| breeders claim very much the same. The beautiful, 
trades connected with building, a paper that should | 9r@nge colored ring round the eye of the Devon, reminds 
diffuse sound theoretical and practical information on| me of the Berkshire pig, with its curly tail and the 
the art in general and in detail throughout the whole | ‘White tip’ on the end to make it pure. 
country—the advance would be rapidly felt; for wher-, Again, why should the neck of these three breeds 
ever there is an American, there at least, be he rich| Vary! one neck only, can ‘have the points of excel- 
or poor, is a reader, a thinker, and an actor. Self-| lence!’ From whence does Mr. R. claim his ‘ author- 
supporting schools of design for painters, decorators, | ity’ to make them differ! Two out of the three must 
modellers, carvers, paper-stainers, &c., must follow in| be imperfect, which the Society ought not to sanction 
due course; for the positiveness of the need would) —nd the same rule will hold good throughout the 
soon become evident, and the object would then be| Whole. ‘ ; 
almost gained. The chests are equally various: he having claimed 
With reference to the appreciative and able public, something extraordinary and novel for the Devons— a 
the press is the improving power that is to be looked | §pr’™g'ng rib!’ This must cause much laughter among 
too. Cheap popular works on architecture, in all its) pract-cal men, Devon breeders, and those appointed 
bearings, popular essays, popular articles, popular en- | judges. Is this ‘springing rib’ made of bone, or muscle? 
gravings, and hundreds of them, and yet all good—| that is the question. I observe the Devons have a 
these are the simple, truthful and effective means that | !arge share of the latter given them ‘down the shoul- 
are to influence the public, by supplying a medium | 4er , a very singular place for 80 much of it truly, 
through wich it may see clearly and thus be led to| Without its getting into this ‘springing rib.’ Please 
critizise freely, prefer wisely, and act judiciously, | explain its mode of action, as it may be an object to 
These are the tools with which the lamented pioneer | breed it into Herefords, and Short-Horns, if deemed 
of genuine American architecture labored with such |‘@ point of excellence.” 
zeal and ability, and achieved so much. These are|  /n describing the briskets of these three breeds 
the materials that others following his example are | they are all made similar. Which of the three de- 
now endeavoring to make use of, and the signs of the | Serves the award of ‘excellence’ is left to conjecture, 
times in this present year, 1853, far from being in any | but I think it is rather difficult to discover what kind 
way disheartening, are decidedly propitious. Proofs | of one is intended for the Short-Horn. There is 
of an advancing interest in this subject and of an in- | nothing definite in it. 
creasing desire to respond to it are springing up in| ‘ The shoulders of the Short-Horn,’ says Mr. R., 
newspapers, magazines, books, lectures, &c., and the |‘ Should be somewhat upright, and of good width at the 
public is certainly not slow to buy and read. points.” I ask him whether he ever saw an animal 
The truth is, not that America is a dollar-worship- upright in the shoulder: s, that was level in the crops? 
ing country, without any love for the arts, but a dol-| What he admits is one of the most difficult points to 
ar-making country, with restricted opportunities for breed right in a Short-Horn; and such will ever be 
esthetic education as yet; but when this want is freely the case, if breeders are instructed to breed upright 
ministered to in the spirit that it may be, and it is|S#owlders; avery glaring evil. = 
justly to be hoped will be ere long, there is reason to| Cam it be possible that a ‘scientific breeder,’ could 
conjecture that correct architectural taste will be as|®dvance such doctrine, as ‘ a point of excellence’ intend- 
universal in the United States as is at this present |¢4 for the instruction of judges. Again: The idea of 
time a correct popular idea of the nature of a re-|‘%tde shoulder points!” There can be no better evi- 
publican form of government. We may then hope dence of a low bred animal than projecting shoulder 
for genuine originality as well as intrinsic beauty in | Pls; they are always connected with ‘ upright, 
American buildings.—Horticulturist. large-boned shoulders, hollow crops, large paunch, thick. 
coarse buttocks, supported by a large-boned carcass. 
If a body see a body carrying off his wood, Imagine our worthy and persevering Secretary of the 
Should a body whale a body—if a body could? New York State Agricultural Society, putting such a 
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aspect of each town with its tasteful hall, school houses, 
library, theatre, museum, banks, courts of justice, &c., 
cheerfully erected and gracefully arranged by its free 
and enlightened inhabitants—for their own use and 
pleasure of course—but with a wise regard for mutual 
advantage and individual enjoyment, that ensures the 
sympathy of every passing stranger, the more readily 
too, as each discovers that he, even he, has been 
thought of, and that some study hae been expended to 
give him pleasure? No; this is not a result to be 
looked for at present. Does the secret of beauty lie 
in the private buildings, the stores, the ware-houses, 
the mansions, the villas, the hotels, the streets, or the 
cottages! There are probably as magnificent hotels 
and stores in the large cities of America as any where 
in the world. Architecture, within the last ten years, 
has managed to get a genuine foothold in this depart- 
ment of building; it has begun to pay, and that is 
truly an excellent sign, and one that offers food for 
reflection and solid encouragement: yet it is the few 
and not the many even here that speak of refinement 
and a love of grace, which is as averse to meretricious 
display as it is toungainly awkwardness. Among the 
private residences a great number are excellent, but 
still the mass are unsatisfactory in form, proportion, 
color, and light and shade. What is the reason of all 
thist Why is there comparatively so little beauty in 
American buildings? Some will say America is a dol- 
Jar-loving country, without taste for the arts. Others, 
that expense is the obstacle, and that the republican 
simplicity of America cannot afford the luxury of good 
architecture. 

The latter of these solutions is clearly incorrect, for 
it is knowledge and not money that is the important 
source of any pleasurable emotion that may be caused 
by a building; indeed, a simple, well planned struc- 
ture, costs less to execute for the accommodation ob- 
tained, than an ill planned one, and the fact of its be- 
ing agreeable and effective or otherwise, does not de- 
pend on any ornament that may be superadded to the 
useful and necessary forms of which it is composed, 
but on the arrangement of those forms themselves, so 
that they may balance each other and suggest the 
pleasant idea of harmonious proportion, fitness, and 
agreeable variety to the eye, and through the eye to 
the mind. All this is simply a matter of study before 
building, not of additional cost in building. 

The other solution of the problem, that Americans 
do not appreciate the beautiful, and do not care for it, 
or value it, is a more specious, but equally erroneous 
one. There are doubtless many obstructions that 
have hindered and do hinder the development of cor- 
rect taste in the United States; but it is not that the 
spring is dry, but that these obstacles prevent its wa- 
ter from flowing freely: and yet there appears no real 
difficulty that earnestness and ordinary patience may 
not overcome. One important evidence of a genuine 
longing for the beautiful may be at once pointed out. 
Almost every American has an equally unaffected 
though not of course an equally appreciative love for 
the country. This love appears intuitive, and the pos- 
sibility of ease and a country place or suburban cot- 
tage, large or small, is a vision that gives a zest to the 
labors of industrious thousands. This one simple fact 
is of marked importance; it shows that there is an 
innate homage to the natural, in contradistinction to 
the artificial—a preference for the works of God to 
the works of man—and no matter what passing influ- 
ences may prevent the perfect working of this ten- 
dency, there it exists, and with all its short-comings, 
is a valuable proof of inherent good, true, and healthy 
taste; moreover the greater includes the jess—-an ac- 
tual love for nature, however crude it may be, speaks 
clearly of a possible love for art. 

A reference to the early history of the country 
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seems to show that the dominant spirit of Puritanism 
was ever in opposition to any advance in the fine arts, 
which were considered pomps and vanities, closely 
connected with superstition, popery, aristocracy, &c., 
and eschewed accordingly. The result is not alto- 
gether undesirable, though it has appeared to retard 
the advance of refinement and civilization. The 
awakening spirit of republicanism refused to acknowl- 
edge the value of art as it then existed—a tender hot- 
house plant, ministering to the delights of a few—the 
democratic element rebelled against this idea in toto, 
and tacitly but none the less practically demanded of 
art to thrive in the open air in all weathers, for the 
benefit of all if it was worth any thing, and if not, to 
perish as a troublesome and useless incumbrance. 
This was a severe course to take, and the effects are 
every where felt; but after all it had truth on its side, 
and candor must allow that no local. partial class, re- 
cognizing advance in art, however individually valua- 
ble its examples might have been, could in reality 
have compensated for the disadvantages that would 
have attended it. Now every step in advance, slow 
though it be, is a real step taken by the whole coun- 
try. When we look at the ruins of old Rome, we 
say, what a great people! what temples! what might 
works! And undoubtedly Rome was great in individ- 
uals—very great in a strong and clever minority, who 
spent with marked ability the money and labor of the 
weak and ignorant majority; but the plebes—the un- 
lettered, the unthought-of common people, the million 
—were not great, nor were they taught to be so, and 
therefore Rome fell. 

During the last hundred years there has been a con- 
tinuous effort to give to the American million the ru- 
diments of self-reliant greatness, to abolish class !eg- 
islation, and to sink the importance of individuals. 
“ Aut America aut Nullus,’—America or no one—has 
been, is, and will probably ever be the practical motto. 
It is not surprising, then, that the advancement in the 
arts has been somewhat less rapid than the progress 
in commercial prosperity and political importance. 
The conditions were new, and it must be confessed 
rather hard. Continuous ease and leisure readily 
welcome art, while constant action and industry require 
time to become acquainted with its merits. To the 
former it may be a parasite and yet be supported, to 


| the latter it must be a friend or nothing. The great 


bulk of the money that is laid out in building in the 
United States comes from the million, and is spent 
for and by the million. The result is therefore the 
taste of the million. The question then occurs, how 
is this universal taste to be improved? There is the 
sound, healthy material, unprejudiced, open to convic- 
tion, with a real, though not thoroughly understood 
desire for what is good and true; there is plenty of 
prosperity and opportunity; plenty of money and in- 
dustry; plenty of every thing but education and the 
diffusion of knowledge. This language may seem 
inapplicable to America to whom humanity is indebted 
for the successful introduction of the common school 
system, which lies at the root of every healthy idea of 
reform now at work in the world, but is nevertheless 
true. 

"Education must be liberal and comprehensive as- 
well as universal and cheap, or the result will remain 
incomplete. In the matter of architecture, to secure 
any thing permanently satisfactory there are necessa- 
ry professors of ability, workmen of ability, and an 
appreciative able public. It would seem that archi- 
tects in America are not at present, in the majority of 
cases, born and bred Americans; they have conse- 
quently serious difficulties to contend against. They 
have to learn much and to uniearn much more, ere the 
spirit instilled into their designs.can be truly and gen- 





jainely American. There is no. good reason now why 
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this state of affairs should continue. Architecture is 
a profession likely to be in considerable demand in the 
United States for several hundred years at least, and 
the demand is steadily increasing. Why then should 
not parents speculate for their children in this line? 
Why should not the article, as it is for home consump- 
tion, be raised at home? It is an honorable calling, 
not certainly offering such splendid fortunes as the 
merchant may realize, but it is a fair opening, and the 
only capital that it requires beyond brains and indus- 
try, is the expense for books and an education. When 
a fair share of young America enters upon this study 
heart and soul, as a means of earning an independent 
position, we may expect a rapid natural development 
of the architectural resources of the country, and the 
present meagre facilities for artistic education must be 
gradually increased. and the schools and colleges will 
probably after a time be induced to include in their 
course of study, subjects calculated to discover and 
foster in the rising generation such natural gifts as 
have a bearing on these matters. 

To ensure workmen of ability, a reasonable chance 
to improve is alone wanted. So long as the general 
demand is for monotonous, common-place, stereotyped 
work, the average of ability will necessarily be low; 
but with opportunity—good, cheap, illustrated stand- 
ard works, and a spirited weekly paper devoted to the 
special discussion of the subjects interesting to archi- 
tects, engineers, carpenters, masons, and all the other 
trades connected with building, a paper that should 
diffuse sound theoretical and practical information on 
the art in general and in detail throughout the whole 
country—the advance would be rapidly felt; for wher- 
ever there is an American, there at least, be he rich 
or poor, is a reader, a thinker, and an actor. Self- 
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supporting schools of design for painters, decorators, 
modellers, carvers, paper-stainers, &c., must follow in| 
due course; for the positiveness of the need would | 
soon become evident, and-the object would then be| 
almost gained. 

With reference to the appreciative and able public, 
the press is the improving power that is to be looked | 
too. Cheap popular works on architecture, in all its | 
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Having given the standard of points, as reported by 
Mr. Rotcu, we now give the criticism of Mr. Sornam, 
who is well known as a prince among Herefords. 
Mr. SotHam was in our office not many weeks since, 
and we learned from him at the time that he did not 
fully agree with Mr. Rotcn. This correspondence 
was written for the Ohio Farmer: 


“ Pirrarp, Livingston County, N. le 
May 28, 1853. 

I see by the last journal of the New York Agricul- 
tural Society, that Mr. Rotch’s points of excellence 
in cattle, had passed the Executive Committee, and 
their thanks were presented to him for ‘the very able 
and carefully prepared report which he furnished on 
that difficult and important subject.’ 

I cannot let this matter pass without making a few 
remarks; neither shall I scruple to make my views 
plain, as I think such a paper is of vast consequence 
to the public, and very important to the State Society. 

I ask, where would be the difference in the head 
and eye, of the three breeds, Short-Horn, Hereford 
and Devon, if the short curved horn of the Durham 
were put upon the latter, ind all of the same ‘ color.’ 

I claim a fine muzzle and bright eye, for the Here- 
ford, the rest will correspond; no one ever saw a large 
‘bony’ head with a fine muzzle, and I think Devon 
breeders claim very much the same. The beautiful, 
orange colored ring round the eye of the Devon, reminds 
me of the Berkshire pig, with its curly tail and the 
‘white tip’ on the end to make it pure. 

Again, why should the neck of these three breeds 
vary? one neck only, can ‘have the points of excel- 
lence!’ From whence does Mr. R. claim his ‘ author- 
ity’ to make them differ? Two out of the three must 
be imperfect, which the Society ought not to sanction 
—and the same rule will hold good throughout the 
whole. 

The chests are equally various: he having claimed 
something extraordinary and novel for the Devons— a 


springing rib!’ This must cause much laughter among 


practical men, Devon breeders, and those appointed 


bearings, popular essays, popular articles, popular en- Judges. Is this ‘springing rib’ made of bone, or muscle? 


gravings, and hundreds of them, and yet all good— 
these are the simple, truthful and effective means that | 
are to influence the public, by supplying a medium 
through wich it may see clearly and thus be led to 
critizise freely, prefer wisely, and act judiciously, 
These are the tools with which the lamented pioneer 
of genuine American architecture labored with such 
zeal and ability, and achieved so much. These are 
the materials that others following his example are 
now endeavoring to make use of, and the signs of the 
times in this present year, 1853, far from being in any 
way disheartening, are decidedly propitious. Proofs 
of an advancing interest in this subject and of an in- 
creasing desire to respond to it are springing up in 
newspapers, magazines, books, lectures, &c., and the 
public is certainly not slow to buy and read. 

The truth is, not that America is a dollar-worship- 
ping country, without any love for the arts, but a dol- 
lar-making country, with restricted opportunities for 
esthetic education as yet; but when this want is freely 
ministered to in the spirit that it may be, and it is 
justly to be hoped will be ere long, there is reason to 
conjecture that correct architectural taste will be as 





universal in the United States as is at this present 
time a correct popular idea of the nature of a re- 
publican form of government. We may then hope 
for genuine originality as well as intrinsic beauty in 
American buildings.—Horticulturist. 





If a body see a body carrying off his wood, 
Should a body whale a body—if a body could? 





that is the question. I observe the Devons have a 
large share of the latter given them ‘down the shoul- 
der, a very singular place for so much of it truly, 
without its getting into this ‘springing rib.’ Please 
explain its mode of action, as it may be an object to 
breed it into Herefords, and Short-Horns, if deemed 
‘a point of excellence.’ 

In describing the briskets of these three breeds 
they are all made similar. Which of the three de- 
serves the award of ‘excellence’ is left to conjecture, 
but I think it is rather difficult to discover what kind 
of one is intended for the Short-Horn. There is 
nothing definite in it. 

‘The shoulders of the Short-Horn,’ says Mr. R., 
‘should be somewhat upright, and of good width at the 
points,’ I ask him whether he ever saw an animal 
upright in the shoulders, that was level in the crops? 
What he admits is one of the most difficult points to 
breed right in a Short-Horn; and such will ever be 
the case, if breeders are instructed to breed upright 
shoulders; a very glaring evil. 

Can it be possible that a ‘scientific breeder, could 
advance such doctrine, as ‘ @ point of excellence’ intend- 
ed for the instruction of judges. Again: The idea of 
‘ wide shoulder points!’ There can be no better evi- 
dence of a low bred animal than projecting shoulder 
points; they are always connected with ‘ upright, 
large-boned shoulders, hollow crops, large paunch, thick. 
coarse buttocks, supported by a large-boned carcass. 
Imagine our worthy and persevering Secretary of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, putting such a 
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paper as this into the hands of a judge, to guide him |for Devon or Herefords, as I see they are to afford the 
in his decision. 1f Short-Horn men admit these as |best promise of capacity and product. ‘Quality,’ for 
‘points of excellence” they will have to ‘draw their|which he allows ‘15’ is just the reverse of what it 
horns in a little shorter, before they become entitled to |should be, of which I see all breeds are equal. Its 
‘ first class” even with Mr. Rotch as chairman. I think | handling is ‘ too soft;’ there is only one point of excel- 
he will have some difficulty finding some Hereford, |lence in it, and that is ‘ elastic, and Mr. Rotch has 
and Devon, with these serious objections, or either of |injured the character of that, by connecting it with 
their breeders, to admit them as ‘ points of excellence.’ |‘ cellular substance.’ 

I see Devons should differ from the other two breeds,; I am, dear sir, yours sincerely, 
and are somewhat singularly described. ‘ High with- Wm. Hy. Sornam. 
ers’ in caltle. If Devon breeders are willing to admit | 
this, I have no objection, but it cannot justly be call- 
ed ‘ a point of excellence.’ There is but little difference | 
in back, loin, and hips. All three breeds are to be fhe Will Mr. Hovey,” asks our contemorary, Mr. Bar- 
broad, wide, and level; all of which I will admit to be \ry, “be kind enough to explain to his readers, wherein 
‘points of excellence.’ I would be very much obliged | the superiority of budded or stock-grafted trees lies?” 
to Mr. Rotch if he would explain to his readers, how | Well, we will. It is a subject upon which we long 
all these are to exist, without other ‘ points of excellence’ ago formed an opinion, whether right or wrong; and 
corresponding, to make the whole animal perfect, and | though aware that new opinions, unless backed up by 
how this is to be established with so many standards of |some experience, are of little weight, we will venture 
excellence, is beyond my comprehension. |to state our reasons for doubting the value of root- 

‘The rumps of the Short-Horns, says Mr. Rotch, | grafted trees. 
‘should be ‘laid high.’ Those of the Devon ‘lying; Our readers are well aware we expressed ourself 
broad apart, high, and well covered.’ The Hereford strongly against root-grafted trees, in our notice of 
quite level with the back, and their covering abundant, |the Western Fruit Growers’ Convention, in a former 
mellow, loose and freely moving under the hand. I number, and took that occasion to mention what we 
hope he does not mean us to infer, that it should be had long ago became convinced of, that such trees 
‘outspread’ and ‘resting on a soft, cellular substance.’| were very unprofitable and comparatively worthless 
If so, nothing can be further from their real charac-|to the orchardist. Such an opinion has not been has- 
ter. There is not the least sign of soft, spongy meat tily formed. We have root-grafted trees ourselves, 
in either a Devon, or Hereford. It is elastic and mod- (only once, however,) and in the course of 12 years, 
erately firm under the skin, and as firm as a mackerel in making up a collection of every variety of apple in 
when ripe. the country, have had root-grafted trees from various 

Mr. R. gives the Devon the widest rumps, which is cultivators. These have passed yearly, we might al- 
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decidedly incorrect, as all these breeds are to have the most say monthly, under our eye, and have enabled 


same width of back, hips and loin. Look at this, ye 
men of Devon, and tell me whether you admit such 
wide, disproportioned rumps, as ‘a point of excellence!” 


us to form some idea of them, as compared with stock- 
grafted trees, growing side by side. Our verdict has 
been, that, though well enough for garden culture, 


Why should a Hereford on.this essential point, ‘show they would never make stout, vigorous and thrifty 
more aptitude to fatten’ than the others. I consider trees, necessary to form a permanent orchard. 
it a very strong ‘ point of excellence, as there must be| Mr. Barry says he once entertained the same opin- 
‘ quality’ to produce such a covering, and ought to be | ion as we do in relation to root-grafting, but does not 
allowed ‘15’ in addition to what is already allowed by state why he changed his views. * * * 
Mr. Rotch. The pelvis seems to correspond; ‘ all are | Mr. Pheenix justly says, [in the discussions at the 
to be wide.’ The twists, ‘all broad.’ Mr. R. gives the | Western Fruit Growers’ Convention,] “ it is too soon 
Devon that beautiful ‘ point of excellence: ‘ small bone|to decide entirely against root-grafting.” We quite 
below knee and hock,’ but does not give it to either | agree with Mr. P.; there are some sorts which will, 
Short-Horn, or Hereford. undoubtedly, succeed very well root-grafted, but take 
Now I contend that the Herefords will produce | the average, and they will fail. We are only surpri- 
more weight in proportion to fineness of bone, than | sed that nearly one-half of the nurserymen of the 
any other animal of any breed. Mr. Corning’s Heifer) West should have the disinterestedness to vote against 
proved this satisfactorily, and I consider this point of root-grafting. This act does themcredit. We honor 
excellence worthy of the highest praise; as it is a mark them for so prompt an expression of their opinion. If 
of good, and true scientific breeding. there is a place on the face of the globe where root- 
The quarters (I suppose he means all four,) are grafted trees will do well, it is in Illinois; and the 
most mysteriously described; my impression is, that | truth of Mr. Williams’s expression cannot be shaken, 
they embrace the whole animal in six points of ahun-| by saying that it is the “abuse of root-grafting” in 
dred, according to Mr. R.’s doctrine. The carcass, 1 the West, (as if our Western friends were ignoram- 
should say, was much in the same situation. Those |uses,) which prevents the success of the trees, and 
of the Short-Horn and Devon are to be ‘ long, straight | that.New York root-grafting is quite another thing! 
and well developed,’ how this is to be summed up in | Mr. Barry says that we shall find “no proofs” to 
three points seems a very singular thing, coming as it | suit us in Western New York. He thinks we have 
does from a ‘ scientific breeder.’ | heretofore “ spoken vary favorably of the orchards of 
The flanks all about the same. The Devons have New York.” We certainly have—finer we never saw; 
no plates, so I shall say nothing about the others. I | but the orchards we refer to, were set out years before 
suppose the ‘ springing rib’ answers for ‘ plates’ for | root-grafting was ever practiced. Orchards, planted 
them. thirty years ago, were but few of them set with root- 
The carriage I consider a fashionable point. grafted trees. But the explanation of the superiority 
The udder to be ‘ thin in its texture, and teats stand- | of stock-grafted trees is what Mr. Barry calls for. 
ing wide apart.’ It can never be thin in its texture, | He shall have it. 
in such a shape. A fleshy udder could not be better! First, let us say a few words in regard to the means 
described. we have had of making up our opinion. In 1840 we 
Look at this, ye men who make cheese and butter,| commenced purchasing apple trees, with a view to 
and tell me whether you ever milked a good cow with a| forming a collection of every variety in the country. 
‘ fleshy bag’ I hope this is not set forth as an example! We continued to buy, and are still buying when we 
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can get a new kind, and we now have in bearing up-| correct one or not, of the facts there is no doubt. If 
wards of one hundred sorts, and about two hundred| we are wrong, it will give us pleasure to be set right. 
more, which, to use a common phrase, promise well. | Our friend Barry is “ very confident” we do n’t speak 
We had trees from various parts of Western New| from experience. If he means by this, that we have 
York and Ohio; nearly all of them were root-grafted; | not root-grafted one apple tree to his thousand, he is 
the others, from our own State and from New Jersey,| quite right. We own up. Butif he means experi- 
were stock-budded or grafted, but mostly budded, and | ence in observing the effects of his own root-grafted 
they now form our finest trees; but of the western \trees, as well as those of other cultivators, we “are 
ones, about one-half of them look, to this day, in poor| very confident” he is entirely mistaken. 

condition, not yet able to stand up straight without a| We will mention one particular case. We had 
stake, and if that is taken away some of them will|some Melon apple trees of Messrs. Elwanger & Barry, 
fall over almost of their own weight. buds taken in the spring of 1849 or ’50. When we received them, 
from trees the first year after receiving them, and put| we cut off a few scions. The trees were set out 
into good stocks, are three times as large in five years. | carefully, in a good situation, and the scions were 
In fact, some of the former have come to a stand still,| grafted into stocks, set in the nursery rows one year. 
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and are not worth transferring from the nursery row,|The latter are now more than twice as large as the 


where they were put when first received, to gain 
strength. These are facts, which any one who will 
take the pains to look, can see at any time. 

The explanation we take to be this—that many 
kinds of apples are naturally weak or slender growers; 
they are root-grafted, and when transferred to their 


own roots, which they will be in a year or two, they | 


still remain weak. Mr. Barry knows the theory of 
this very well. How long is it since he found out the 
value of a new fastigiate or upright quince, which was 
to make the best stock in the world for the pear? it 
grew so rapidly, propagated so readily, &c. 
best stock? because, as he said, it imparted vigor to 
the scion. Mr. Barry knows that cultivators always 
take thrifty growing camellias for cuttings, upon 
which to inarch or graft the weaker ones; root-grafted 
would be no better than cuttings, as the plants would 
soon establish themselves. 
variegata, are hard to keep alive on their own roots, 
but grafted in the phcenicea, they thrive almost as 
well as the stock. The practice of making standard 
trees of small shrubs, is on the same principle. A 
root-graft of a weeping elm would never make a good 
tree; but a stock-graft soon produces one. The ex- 
planation is so simple, that we are surprised at the 
question. The R. I. Greening and Roxbury Russet 
are slow-growing, low-headed trees; hence they do 
not do well root-grafted. The Baldwin, on the con- 
trary, is a very rapid grower, and soon establishes it- 
self and grows away rapidly enough. There is in all 
seedlings an inherent vigor which many hybrid or 
choice varieties do not possess. This may be seen 
wherever seedlings of any kind are grown. The 
plant once established, and then budded or grafted, 
receives nocheck. Root-grafting, by taking the whole 
of the root, is nothing more than stock-grafting at the 
surface of the ground, and Mr. B. don’t certainly in- 
tend to call it by any other name. What is meant 
and what is practiced by everybody, is to take a root 
of a seedling and cut it into pieces, four or six inches 
long, which are then whip-grafted; or pieces of roots 
of old trees are just as good. It is done to save time 
and expense. ‘T'o take up a whole root, then graft it, 
and set it out again, would be the most expensive way 
of getting a tree, for nothing would be gained and 
much lost, as there would be the cost of re-setting, and 
the loss of time in re-establishing the plant. 

Our theory therefore is, that a great many varieties 
of apples, as well as other fruits, are so different in 
habit from the original species, that they do not grow 
freely on their own roots, and that root-grafting, from 
not imparting a growth to the young scion, induces a 
weakness in the young tree, from which it will not 
quickly recover; just as a tree, grown on a poor and 
stinted soil, makes its first sap-vessels so small and 





Why the | 


Some azaleas, like Indica 


former, with the promise of being ten times as large 
in two years more. 
What Mr. Barry says about the western nurserymen 


a “ spongy, pithy wood” for scions, and “ abusing 


root-grafting,” we shall turn over to our agreeable 
| friend, Dr. Warder, the champion of all clever fellows. 
~—Hovey’s Magazine. 


—-- ~~ oO ee - ‘ 
| Currant Wines.—Gather the currants when fully 


iripe; break them well in a tub, press them through a 
| sifter; then strain them through a flannel bag, and 
|juice, put three pounds of New Orleans sugar, stir it 
| till the sugar is quite dissolved. In straining the juice 
|of the currant, use a hair sieve and not one of wire; 
| then use a close tow linen-bag, and afterwards a flan- 
inel one to pass the juice through. The juice must 
,not be permitted to stand over night. Observe that 
the cask be sweet and clean, and such as has never 
been used for beer or cider, and if new let it be well 
seasoned. Do not fill the cask too full, otherwise it 
| works out at the bung, which is injurious to the wine 
—rather make a proportionate quantity over and above, 
that after drawing off some of the wine you may have 
enough to fill up the cask. Lay the bung lightly on 
the hole to prevent flies, &c., from creeping in. In 
three or four weeks the bung hole may be stopped up, 
leaving only the vent hole open till it has done work- 
ing, which is generally the middle or last of October. 
It may then be racked off—it is best to leave it on the 
lees till spring, and if not wanted for present use, it 
may be left on the lees for two years without damage. 
When drawing off, bore a hole an inch at least from 
the tap hole, and a little to one side of it that it may 
run off clear of the lees.—Scientific American. 


ComMissionERS To THE New York Crysta Pat- 
acE.—On the 10th inst., the British ship Leander, ar- 
rived at this port with the Earl of Ellesmere on board, 
as the chief appointed British Commissioner; Sir 
Charles Lyell arrived the week before at Boston; Prof. 
Wilson, Messrs. Dilke, Wallace, and Whitworth, other 
Commissioners have also arrived. The Earl is ac- 
companied by his lady, the Countess of Ellesmere, his 
son and two daughters. 

The Earl is altogether too fast for our Crystal Pal- 
ace folks. We believe itis his intention, as the Crys- 
tal Palace is not yet ready to open, to proceed imme- 
diately to Niagara Falls, and thence to Canada, where 
he will remain until the middle of July.—Sci. Amer. 


Summit County.—We learn that the Executive 
Committee of the Summit County Agricultural Society 





held a meeting last week, and decided to accept the 
generous offer made by Col. Perkins, of a site for 
| Permanent buildings, for the use of the Society, at its 
| Annual Fair. The ground is south of Akron, well 


contracted, that no after-treatment will enable it to| Jocated and shaded, and convenient to water. The 


© acquire a vigorous condition. 


Such is our explanation of the superiority of stock-| the ¢ Ste Ccatiiblaiae. 02 erected tor taak 
budded or grafted trees; and whether our theory is the oe oP y 
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buildings will be erected in season for the next Fair; 





measure the juice; add two gallons of water to one of 
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OHIO CULTIVATOR. _ (exhibition of Manny’s Convertible Machine, in mow- y 


ing; the test was a severe one, in tangled clover, in 
COLUMBUS, JULY 1, 1853. which the machine worked highly satisfactory. Our 
friend Avurant, likewise, was sweeping down his 
Triat or Reapers at Wooster.—The time an-| broad acres with one of these implements. 
nounced for the opening of this exhibition,is Wednes-| AT SutrHur Sprincs—one of the sweetest out-of- 
day, the 6th day of July. the-way places in this world, we passed a night with 
Tue Letters From Mr. BaTenam arrived after our Judge Muscrave, of the State Board. He has a model 
sheet was filled to these two pages, by which means — of come 750 acres, and knows how to manage it. 
many items, answers, siftings from letters, &c., are | © has a choice lot of 1,300 sheep, for which he has 
laid over. Our own notes of travel, are also cut Provided shelter in winter, by a new style of sheep 
short in consequence. barn, which we shall describe at a future time. The 
edinadink Miaeialsinn. tnt: Qaciiastaiilie teen in| pPrings which are white sulphur, with perhaps a tri- 
aye tor eont og tnedlog nee ton. &. ‘fle of magnesia, afford an abundance of wholesome 
FE € Cine; ” i the Cherry Testi , b | and agreeable water; indeed the whole country is 
RUSE, OF LARCIRREM, O8 aS ry sng, Given by jsupplicd with stock water from springs. Esq. Cum- 
Dr. Kirttanp and F. R. Ector. | MINS, at DeKalb, disputes the palm of excellence with 
Tue Wueat Harvest.—Last week, the great body _the Judge, in a show of farms, and after stumping it 


of the wheat fields south of the National Road, were | over both for miles, we should hate to be called upon 
harvested; some few were cut the week before in the | 


; ; © | to decide the question. 
lower valleys. This week is the great harvest time| ‘Tue Srock Business in Crawford, is just beginning 
in Central Ohio. Next week, the Great Wheat Belt | to excite attention. As yet the greatest improvement 
of Ohio will be in season, and the farmers of Seneca, | 


; |has been made in sheep. We were astonished at the 
Crawford, Richland, Ashland, Wayne, Stark, Colum-| amount and quality of the wool crop this year. Horses 
biana and neighboring counties, are ready for the on-| pre also receiving attention. Something capital in 


slaught, with reapers, cradles, and sickles. In this | this }ine may be foundnear Annapolis. The Chinese 


time of need, corduroy will be well backed up with fowls of Dr. H. and others, at Bucyrus, will do to 
calico, for in our wanderings we note many matrons | ¢row over. Cover SEED is a great crop for this 
and bouncing lasses, who can handle a rake or twist | county; the yield of last year is estimated to be above 


a wheat band, just as adroitly as though they were | 15 990 bushels, sold for $70,000. Crawford has been 


not conscious of having taken up an occupation which to9 much underrated ; for stock and general culture, 

was out of their sphere! she has capabilities equal to the best in the State, in 

ty pga seg p— breages rated eee ong soil, and 4 pe oe te at by 

. " av ‘none. Persons in search of farms should by all means 

June, and the general grass crop will be precipitated | visit this county. The Crestline and Indiana Rail- 
sth avn eat bel SP rod wile pepe ough o Buc then 

r > . Dl. e also took a turn through Richland county 

day; — ae and ae en and | which is too well and favorably known, to need any 

and Horse-Rakes go off in quick time. € kay CrOP | compliments from us. Mansfield improves slowly and 

is generally good, especially in the north. bids fair to be a great railroad centre. Architectural 


BRIEF NOTES OF TRAVEL, taste needs to be excited in this old town. The fine 
Meceunes san Pumawate~ tee othe ago we Gothic mansion of J. R. Rosixson, Superintendent of 
took a few days to explore the south part of this “ = M. & N. R. R., on the = side agg 
county and a portion of Pickaway. This is the sea-|* .©*¢ 1" that direction which others might follow 
gon of the year to see the beauty of the Scioto Val- with propriety; and shows that this gentleman is not 
ley. Within a few miles of Columbus, south, are a| °° much pe net in fast ae rs te the 
considerable number of small and comparatively new — om Pap seo dn ~~ . . og oe 
farms. These flat lands are more slowly subdued. |" oa h o bial i mm “, f, wo te 
But as we approach the borders of Pickaway, the al Ae ery Te tore Awe wet ee yt ery of the 
broad plantations appear in all their luxuriance.|° debi a fa "4 ity 1 oak oa il es = 
Farming here is done on a large scale. Cornfields indebted for a drive all about town, as well as the 
are reckoned by the mile, and Hoge and Short-Horns hospitalities of his house. Then having made a pil. 
by the acre. CrrcLEvILLE is making progress in the natn hy ort — “s a a greet. 
right direction. The Wilmington and Zanesville The aang =p tte iL aan pare iin at 
Railroad, will put this place in communication with ie pens >linge ches mn. , ” Nites | Pn 
the rest of the world. The noble system of Union ne rn remem po br <ecteien — 
Schools, under the superintendence of our excellent M KA western ree ae hy oe te vd me y. The 
friend, Joun Lyncu, are a crowning glory to the citi- ee ee eee 
zens of Circleville. Their new school building is a LETTERS FROM MR. BATEHAM 
model of excellence. Our friends, Bricnut & Co., of ’ 
the Pickaway Foundry, are enlarging their works, — AND ENTS AT DAYTON. —_— — 
admit of doing railroad castings in addition to their Many persons have formed their conceptions of 
former cae of vo vor guons em: Bega &c. | Cincinnati from reading the “ local items” of its news- 
Crops pare we men be ny y well in this region, | papers, and have been led thereby to regard the place 
though suffering from drouth. ag a very sink hole of vice and crime. Such persons 
will only visit the place when necessity compels them, 
and they hasten from it as from a moral pestilence, 
without taking time to correct their erroneous impres- 
gin to think they ought to have a newspaper of their|sions by viewing the many objects and institutions 
own. At Bucyrus we enjoyed a good opportunity for which speak of the enlightened taste, morality and 
observation, through the attention of A. Faitor, of] public spirit of its citizens. It is a wonder that the 
whom we made mention in last No. This gentleman | more intelligent portion of the people and the editors 
is supplying the farmers of Crawford with many ex-/do not consider how much injury is done to a city by 
. cellent agricultural implements. We witnessed an| allowing the columns of the local press to abound 

















Crawrorp County.—Last week we spent in a 
jaunt to the northward. The little town of Galion is 
fast becoming one of importance, and the people be- 
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) we visited for the first time at its new location. The 
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with “ police intelligence.” and the disgusting details | We also visited the new nursery establishment of our 





j of crime and pollution, while little or no mention is’ friend, J. McCutLovcu, near Pleasant Ridge, where 


made of those objects and events which confer honor we found a good commencement made for an exten- 
upon a community and inspire citizens as well as sive establishment. The grounds are spacious and 
strangers with sentiments of respect and hopefulness. | undulated, and well adapted for the purpose. Mr. 

We would advise such of our readers as may visit} McC. has imported large quantities of young fruit 
Cincinnati, not to judge of the place altogether by | trees, evergreens, &c., from England and France, 
the newspaper reports, nor by what they may seeat a during the past two years, and thinks that many kinds 
hasty glance among its narrow streets and lanes—for can be imported cheaper than they can be grown in 
it is true there is more here to deplore than to admire this country. : 

—but to spend a day or two in visiting the excellent) Grare CuLture is still progressing around Cincin- 
schools and colleges, galleries of art, manufactories, nati, and the present prospects of the crop are favor- 
&c., also take notice of its charitable and religious! able. We made a very pleasant visit to Latonian 
institutions—asylums, hospitals and churches, its pub- Springs, a few miles back of Covington, the residence 
lic libraries, and reading rooms, and societies for ben-| of Dr. S. Mosuer, who is actively engaged in grape 
eficent purposes. Of all these there is too little men-, culture and wine making. He thinks there is no 
tion in the newspapers. | doubt, whatever, of the ultimate success of the busi- 

Or Rurat ArcuitectureE and Horticultural Em- ness. 
bellishment, there are more beautiful examples around! THe Osace Orance Hepner, at Spring Grove Cem- 
Cincinnati, than we have elsewhere seen in this coun-| etery, we found in fine order, presenting a most beau- 
try, except near the Atlantic cities; and as many of tiful appearance, and in most parts forming a very 
our readers are desirous of improving their taste and dense and effective protection. Several other speci- 
skill in these arts, we can assure them they would mens of this hedge around Cincinnati are very good, 
derive much benefit from inspecting the beautiful but others are quite unsightly and worthless, from 
grounds and dwellings, which abound among the hills; want of timely and frequent clipping. 
and valleys of this region. (The Cincinnati Horti-| Tue Comrne State Fair does not seem as yet to 
cultural Society deserves all praise for this). Wehave excite as much attention among the mechanics and 
on former occasions spoken of the gardens and resi-| manufacturers of Cincinnati as it should do. Some 
dences of Messrs. Resor, Outcatt, Bowxer, Horr- of them with whom we conversed, said they had not 
NER, Ernst, &c., &c.; allof which, with many others, thought any thing about it. Others are intending to 
deserve attention. | be present with their goods. We think it would be 

At Cottece Hitt, (about six miles from town,) well for the State Board to employ some suitable per- 
visitors will find the scenery delightful, andthe “ Far- son to visit the numerous manufacturing establish- 
mers’ College,” and “ Ohio Female College,” well de-| ments of Cincinnati, and distribute premium lists and 
serving a visit; then if they ever expect to build a) other documents among them. 
dwelling house, an inspection of the beautiful new; At Dayton we found the arrangement for the State 
residence of F. G. Carey, Esq., will well repay the, F: ir progressing favorably under the supervision of 
expense and time of the drive. It is decidedly the the efficient resident member of the Board, R. W. 
most perfect and well arranged house we have ever Steere, Esq. The grounds are already nearly en- 
seen; and although it is more costly in its general, closed, and from the plans exhibited to us, we have 
style and construction than many can afford to imitate, no doubt the whole of the structures and their arrange- 
there are few persons about to build who could not, ment will be very convenient. The inclosure com- 
derive valuable hints from it. (See remarks in our prises about thirty acres of land well adapted for the 
Ladies’ Department). Mr. Carey is also a skillful purpose, and so immediately adjoining the city, that 
horticulturist and apiarian, and his successful experi-| no hacks or omnibuses will need to be employed, (ex- 
ence in fruit culture and bee culture, affords valuable | cept for feeble persons,) and a common source of an- 
lessons to ail observers. | noyance will thereby be avoided. 

Tue Resipence or JoserH Lonewortu, EsQ.,onthe| The citizens of Dayton, hotel keepers and all, ap- 
Madison road, beyond Walnut Hills, is a beautiful ex-| pear to be warmly interested in the success of the 
ample of what can be effected by wealth, taste, and Fair, and promise to do all in their power to accom- 
skill combined. This place is quite new as yet, but modate visitors with lodging, &c.; and from what we 
is already very beautiful. The house is well located have seen of their disposition and ability in this line, 
and very tasteful in design—and the grounds, which we have no doubt they will succeed to general satis- 
were by nature well adapted for the purpose, are laid | faction. The Puitires House is one of the largest 
out and planted with better taste and more practical | and best hotels in the State, and in the hands of its 
skill than is often seen in this country. The ground present managers, Messrs. Lronarp & Porter, can- 
for the spacious lawn was first subsoiled as deeply as| not fail to please the multitude who maf stop with 
possible, then seeded with a mixture of fine grasses,|them; then there are Swaynre’s, and other large 
and now the grass being frequently mown, the turf is | houses, which bear a good reputation, and will no 
almost as fine and green as that of the English lawns,| doubt make special arrangements for the occasion. 
so much admired by American travelers. Then the| But it is to the numerous Railroads we shall look for 
belts and clusters of forest trees and shrubbery, have | the means of preventing inconvenience from crowds 
been planted with great skill, as is evinced by their| at night during the Fair. These roads entering the 
flourishing condition. Even the oak and hickory, so! city from five or six different directions will arrange 
difficult to transplant with success, are here seen| the times of running their trains so as to take the 
growing as if in their native location. The fruit and) multitudes who may wish to attend from the surround- 
vegetable gardens, and the vinery, conservatory, &c.,| ing towns to the Fair in the morning and home again 
all testify to the skill of the proprietor, who, we learn, | at night, at very low rate of fair; and this will relieve 
superintends in person, most of the work performed. | the city of thousands who would otherwise require to 

Tue Nursery or Mr. Howarts, at Walnut Hills,| be lodged in the city. 

The Railroad from Cincinnati to Dayton is one of 
proprietor was nct at home, but a walk through his! the best in our State, and is very well equipped and 
green houses and grounds, convinced us that he will| managed. It is also doing an excellent business we 
soon be in active competition with our old friends, | should judge. M. B. B. 
Joun Savers and Wm. Heaver, on the Reading road. | Dayton, June 13, 1853. 
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ON BUDDING FRUIT TREES, 

The operation of budding is so simple, and easily 
performed, and so useful as a means of multiplying 
choice varieties of fruit, &c., that we often wonder it 
is not more generally practiced by farmers and all 
persons who have gardens. In almost every neigh- 
borhood there can be found one or more persons who 
have prodcured choice kinds of fruit, and who are wil- 
ling to distribute buds to such of their neighbors as 
may desire them. 

The Lapies might very properly attend to this busi- 
ness where their husbands or brothers seem not to 
have the time or disposition to look after such matters, 
and while they are soliciting buds of fine ox-hearts, 
meloctons, or virgalieus to insert into the thrifty 
young seedling trees about the garden, they can also 
beg a cutting or two of the Baltimore belle, Bourbon, 
or moss rose, to insert into the young suckers of the 
common rose that have sprung up in the door-yard or 
flower garden. 

The season for budding begins somewhat earlier in 
this climate than is recommended in most books on 
gardening, though it may be performed at any time 
when the stock is growing and the bark will peel rea- 
dily from the wood. Ina dry season, like the present, 
the bark will cease to peel in most cases early in 
July or sooner, until after the occurrence of heavy 
rains in August or September; hence it is safest to 
bud plum and pear stocks during the last half or June; 
but such trees as usually make a good growth in early 
autumn, as the peach, apple, and cherry, may com- 





monly be budded successfully after the hottest weather | 
has passed and the second growth has commenced; | 
always remembering that the operation can only be | 


performed when the bark separates freely from the wood, 
and when the young wood of the current year’s 
growth has become somewhat firm, with the buds well | 
formed. (The following directions are condensed | 


from Downinc—full instructions are also contained in | 
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|also the north side of the stock, as less exposed to the 
isun. Make an upright incision in the bark from an 
\inch to an inch and a half long, and at the top of this 
|make a cross-cut, so that the whole shall form a T. 
From the stick of buds, your knife being very sharp, 
\cut a thin, smooth slice of wood and bark containing 
a bud, (Fig 3, a.) With the ivory haft of your bud- 
ding knife, now raise the bark on each side of the 
y incision, just wide enough to admit 
easily the prepared bud. Taking hold 
} of the foot-stalk of the leaf, insert the 
| #4 Z bud under the bark, pushing it gently 
i) down to the bottom of the incision. If 
the upper portion of the bud projects 
above the horizontal] part of the T, cut 
it smoothly off now, so that it may 
completely fit (6). A bandage of the 
soft matting is now tied pretty firmly 
over the whole wound, (Fig. 4,) com- 
mencing at the bottom, and leaving 
the bud and the foot-stalk of the leaf 
Fig. 3. only exposed to the light and air. 
| In about two weeks after the opera- 
| tion, you will be able to see whether 
the bud has taken, by its plumpness 
and freshness. If it has failed, you 
may, if the bark still parts readily, 
make another trial. If it has succeed- 
ed after a fortnight more has elapsed, 
the bandage must be loosened; or, if 
the stalk has swelled much, it should 
be removed altogether. When bud- 
ding has been performed very late, 
we have occasionally found it an ad- 
: vantage to leave the bandage on during 
the winter. As soon as the buds commence swelling 
in the ensuing spring, head down the stock, with a 
sloping back cut, within two or three inches of the 
bud. The bud will then start vigorously, and all 
‘“ robbers,” as the shoots of the stock near to and be- 
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Fig. 4. 


Barrvy’s and Tuomas’ fruit books. 





. ‘low the bud are termed, must be taken off from time 
Before commencing, you should to time. 


provide yourself with a budding- | 
j knife, (Fig. 1,) about 4} inches | TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE POTATO BUG. 
Messrs. Epitors:—The potato bugs first came into 









long, having a rounded blade at | dye 
one end, and an ivory handle, ter- | notice here about ten or eleven years ago—I think in 
minating in a thin rounded edge, | 1842. I have observed three species that flock toge- 
called the haft, at the other. ‘ther on the potato vine—Cantharis Vittata. Head 
[Such knives can now be pro- ‘and thorax light red, wing covers black striped with 
cured at most hardware stores in yellow. The common potato fly—Cantharis Margin- 
cities, and atseed stores. Where ata—wing covers black, with a narrow ash-colored 
only a few buds are to be inserted, | margin. Cantharis Atrata—insect smaller and black. 





a common penknife will answer,| A few of these insects may be seen as early in the 
only taking care to raise up the |season as the first of July, and as late as the first of 
bark with as little injury as possi- |October. The female deposits its eggs in a hole 
ble to the wood. } ‘about an inch and a quarter deep in the ground. 

In choosing your buds, select | Their eggs are mostly an eighth of an inch long, of 
thrifty shoots that have nearly done | the size of a small pin, slightly oval, and of a pale 
growing, and prepare what is call- | yellow color. As far as my observation goes the fe- 








Fig. 1. 


buds. 










woolen 


v nen 
, near 


inches in length, previously soaked in water to render 
them soft and pliable, (or, in the absence of these, soft |and can spare but a few minutes between meals to 


ed a stick of buds, (Fig. 2,) by cut- male seeks no concealment of the place to deposit 
ting off a few of the imperfect her eggs, but chooses an open space between the hills, 
buds at the lower, and such as may | that is well exposed to the sun, where the ground is 
be yet too soft at the upper ends, hard, and the surface smooth. If you go over your 
leaving only smooth, well devel- potato ground soon after a shower, in the month of 
oped single buds, double buds be- | August, if the bugs are numerous, you will observe a 
ing fruit buds. Cut off the leaves, | circle of fresh grains of earth, of an inch or more in 
Fig.2. allowing about half aninch of the diameter, surrounding a neatly made hole, of hardly a 





foot stalks to remain for conveniently inserting the quarter of an inch diameter, and perhaps an eighth of 


Some strands of bass-matting, about 12 or 14 an inch deep. Pass it again in a few hours, and it 
will be a little deeper. The insect is a great feeder, 


yarn,) must be at hand for tieing the buds. |work, but the work progresses a little almost every 


Having your sticks of buds ready, choose a smooth | hour of the day in fair weather. About the third day, 


of the stock. When the latter is small, Jet it the hole will be found nearly half an inch deep, and 
the ground, and, if equally convenient, select if you approach it carefully, the insect may be found 
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with its head down, suspended by its long back pair * A bell is rung at 6 a.m. Those who have a gift 
feet, spread out on the surface, at work with its teeth, | for early rising need not wait for it. It is presumed 
widening the hole below to about double the diame-| that every person in the house takes a full morning 
ter at the surface, making a cup-like excavation,| bath, and there is a plentiful supply of water in every 
sumewhat resembling an ordinary mould for a half-| room for that purpose; but if there were only one 
ounce bullet. After the cup is completed, the original | quart of water to each person and two towels there 
hole is continued down through the bottom of the cup| wuld be no excuse for not giving to every one of the 
about three quarters of an inch. In the bottom of| two thousand square inches of skin its needed ablu- 
this hole the eggs are deposited. The hole is then| tion. 

filled up to the bottom of the cup, smoothed over, and| Breakfast at 7; and this breakfast consists of wheat, 
the whole lower concave surface of the cup coated! coarsely ground in a hand mill, and very fresh and 
over with a dark colored varnish which gives it aslight| sweet, boiled forty minutes in a thick mush, and eaten 
polish. One end of a piece of straw, root, or rotten! with milk and sugar; stewed potatoes; oatmeal; brown 
wood, is thrown into the hole, leaving the other a little | and white wheat bread, butter, apple sauce, milk and 
above the surface, and the work is done, the whole) water. 

occupying six or eight days. I have taken from 60to, Studies, exercise, practice on the pianoforte, a run 
230 eggs from a hole, and when taken into the house, | to the village; a free choice of avocations, work or 
they hatch in 10 or 12 days. The young larva are) play till 10 o’clock—then comes a lecture, one of a 
mostly one-sixth of an inch long, have three legs on| comprehensive course, covering nearly the whole 
each side, a broad flat head, broad thorax, and ten| range of science and expression. After lecture, an 
rings, and taper on the sides from the insertion of the | hour’s methodical exercise in the gymnasium. 

long crooked tooth back nearly to a point. Thehead,) Dinner at 1 o'clock, consisting of from five to eight 
upper part of the thorax, and legs, are pale red, the) varieties of substantial, nutritious food, in two courses, 
sides of the thorax, fifth, sixth, ninth and tenth rings,’ mostly of what are termed vegetables, as potatoes, 
light brown, the other rings lighter colored and slightly peas, beans, beets, turnips, parsnips, squashes, with 
transparent. They are very lively, and tenacious of fruit, puddings, &c. Eggs, and occasionally fish, for 
life, living several weeks with no other food thanwhat those who wish it. 
they found in the moist dirt in which they were hatch-, After dinner, there is rest, gentle walks, reading, 


ed, and that had been previously dried and sifted. conversation, unti) 3 o’clock, when there is another 
Huron County, June, 1853. J. H. Nites. _ lecture, belonging to another course, equally compre- 

Sn ocala’ a hensive. A very simple supper of bread, butter and 

SCIENCE OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. _ fruit at 7 o’clock. In the evening, dramatic or other 


'entertaining reading; the rehearsal of plays, which 
Several years ago, when we were more intimately | are lessons in elocution, and manners; music, and 
connected with educational operations than at present, dancing. The lights are turned down, and everybody 
we gave much serious thought towards perfecting an) in their rooms at 10 o’clock. 
ideal of elementary instruction, which should reach| But what of the studies, the tasks, the work of the 
the whole educational capacity of the pupil; and dis-| school! It is hard to tell. There is an earnest class, 
carding the “ Penitentiary ” system, bring the student learning the German language with an accomplished 
as far as practicable, face to face with the great Text, teacher, a carefully-educated, well-bred young lady, a 
Books of Nature. It was while we had this hobby in political refugee from Germany, whose relatives lost 
process of halter-breaking that we received a call to, their all by the revolution in 1848. 
one of the chairs of the Cultivator. We are still full) There isaclass in the French language, under a 
in the faith that such schools can be made useful and competent teacher, who inspires her pupils with her 
attractive, in many locations, though they would be, to, own passion for this world’s language. All are care- 
a large extent, impracticable in cities. In any case) fully practicing elocutionary exercises on the basis of 
the teachers of such institutions must of necessity be, physiology and phonetics. There are studios where 
made up of other material than dough, wood, or cast-| groups of artists portray the beautiful. On pleasant 
iron. Somewhat upon this theory of ours is the school! afternoons you may see an eager group in some neigh- 
recently opened by Dr. T. L. Nicnors & Mrs. Mary boring glen, deep in the mysteries of botany, or ga- 
S.Gove Nicnots, his wife—both well known in the Hy-| thered round some mass of rocks, discussing mineral- 
dropathic world. This is located at their residence at, ogy and geology. Some of the lectures are given in 
Port Chester, a village some 28 miles from New York the house, with charts and blackboard; some in the 
City, on Long Island Sound. The prospectus of this fields and woods, where the professor reclines upon 
institution set forth as some of its leading objects, that the fragrant grass, with his class grouped picturesque- 
the “school will be one of Physical Development as| ly around him. 
well as Intellectual Improvement. Expression will| One day you will see a boat, gliding down one of 
be cultivated, as weli as thought. We wish to make! the shortest and most romantic of rivers, and out upon 
a school of health, strength, beauty, grace, elegance, Long Island Sound, propelled by six oars handled 
and true refinement of feeling and life; as well as deftly by six young ladies, whose chests are expand- 
one of true science and profound philosophy. We, ing, and their lungs gaining strength, their cheeks 
wish to make practical men and women, and our, roses, and their eyes brightness, with every pull, while 


whole idea of education is one of full, integral, har-, their careful teacher sits in the stern sheets, holds the 


monious development.” | rudder ropes, and sees that they do not get more ex- 


The June No. of Nicos’ Journal, has the follow-, ercise than is good for them. In the summer the 
ing further particulars of progress and experience: | sao party pute on bathing dresses, and takes s 


; plunge in the surf on the smoothest of sea beaches. 
“Our Scuoor or Lire.—We have promised to give) Study, and work, and amusement are so mingled 
some description of our School of Life, at Prospect) that it is hard to tell which is the most attractive. 
Hill. We do not give it as a model of perfoction-th) Harsh forms are set aside, and groups cluster together 
is simply a natural school, upon the model of the fam-| by the law of attraction, and labor by spontaneous 
ily. Itis not a garrison, subject to military discipline, impulse. There is a soil of science, and an atmos- 
hor a state prison with its confinement and tasks.| phere of thought, in which all congenial minds take 
Life, to all persons here, old and young, is, as far as! root and flourish. 


possible, one of freedom and attraction. | After all, it is not easy to give an idea of such a 
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life to those who have never lived it; and to those who 
have, it comes very hard ever to live any other. 

The results, as we have seen them thus far, have 
been good, and only good. They have brought health 
of body and mind—strength, vigor, grace, digmity, and 
nobleness of heart and life. We believe that attrac 
tion, in education and industry, is the true force to 
guide to happy results.” 


THE OHIO C 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL BY THE EDITRESS, 








EXCURSIONS ABOUT CINCINNATI—VISIT TO DAYTON. 


We left Columbus on our western tour, on Monday, 


June 6th, just as a pleasant shower of rain was re- | 
freshing the fainting vegetation. The road to Cin- | 


cinnati was in perfect order, the atmosphere as well 
as the face of nature, cooled and freshened by the 
rain, the scenery was fine, and the conductor very 
gentlemanly, and altogether we know of no route 
more pleasant than this. 


We spent four days in the vicinity of Cincinnati; | 


much of the time enjoying the generous hospitality of | 
our friends at Spring Garden. Mr. Ernst always | 
keeps his beautiful grounds in fine order, and Mrs. E. | 
takes equal care of the “house plants,” so that with | 
the society of the elder ones added, the visit here is | 
always a charming one. 


Mr. JoserH Loncwortn’s Grounps, on the Madison 
Road, are exceedingly beautiful. The location is a! 
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stoneware pipes in place of lead, is here, while cellar, 
store room, milk room, cook room, closets and dining 
jeoane are ranged around. The brick oven in the cook 


room has two doors so arranged that the fire can be 
‘removed without having the heat in the face. 


| The arrangements for water here are admirable. 
Besides an immense cistern under ground, a large 
|tank is placed on the second floor, and a smaller tank 
jabove these to be filled by « force pump from below, 
when the rain has failed to fill them, and pipes are 
carried from these to all parts of the house, where 
water, hot or cold, can be drawn by faucets. Water 
is heated by having the pipes pass back and forth 
through the cooking stove between the fire and oven. 
The only objection to this lies in the fact that too 
much heat is drawn from the stove, and baking is dif- 
ficult. This house seemed complete in all its parts, 
(and formed quite a constrast to some others we have 
/examined upon this tour, where all was praise-worthy 





|until we reached the kitchen, and then the deficiency 
|was very striking. Mr. Carey’s bees and cherries 
|attracted as much of our attention as the house, but 
| these we leave for the other department. 


| While upon College Hill, we visited our friend, Mr. 
|Benton, Associate Editor of the Christian Press, an 
excellent religious paper published at Cincinnati, and 
spent a short time at the Female College, listening 
to the annual public examination of the young ladies. 
| This school seems to be quite prosperous, as are most 
others of the female schools about Cincinnati. From 
here we visited Walnut Hills, and though too late to 
witness the Commencement Exercises of Lane Sem- 
inary, as we had intended, we felt well repaid for the 


‘drive, by a view of its noble buildings and beautiful 


grounds. and a visit to the floral establishment of Mr. 


very choice one, and he has devoted much personal |} Wm. Howartu. 


attention to its adornment, and has succeeded in pro- 
ducing the English lawn turf, which is very beautiful, 
notwithstanding the present drouth. To this is added | 


the charm of fine groups of native trees, winding walks | 
in the forest and among the shrubbery. fruit and flow- | 
ers, a conservatory of choice plants, among which we | 
saw a new and beautiful lily, recently imported from | 
Palestine, and supposed to be the one of which it is | 
said in Scripture, that “ Even Sotomon, in all his glo- | 
ry, was not arrayed like one of these.” The English | 
_ivy seems to be thrifty here, when protected from the | 
sun. 

His house, built in the semi-Gothic style, with a! 
square tower or observatory commanding a fine view | 
of the country, is seemingly constructed and furnish- | 
ed without regard to cost. The lofty and spacious | 
apartments with carved cornices of ivy, lotus, and | 
other leaves, in wreaths, the softened light from the | 
stained glass of the windows, the rich furniture, rare | 
and beautiful paintings and interesting curiosities from 
every clime, with the affable manner of the inmates, | 
all combined to render the place most inviting, and we | 
should like to have some of our English acquaintances | 
witness this specimen of an American gentleman’s 
residence. In all the interior woodwork of this house, 
oil dressing and varnish are substituted for paint, show- 
ing the natural grain of the wood, and giving an air 
of elegance, which, combined with the increased econ- 
omy and durability, would make this course desirable 
for all tasteful dwellings, and we perceive the practice 
is already becoming quite common. 


Pres. Carey’s Resrpence, on College Hill, which 
cost over $10,000, is elegantly designed and furnished, 





Srrinc Grove Cemetery is probably the best any 
where in the west—the surface finely undulating and 
well wooded, the whole handsomely laid out and sur- 
rounded by a thrifty and ornamental hedge of Osage 
Orange. Many of the mouments too are very elegant. 
This increasing custom of interring the departed, away 
from the tumult of busy life, and surrounded by all the 
charms of nature, is both appropriate and beautiful, 
and a sure sign of progressive civilization, and the 
moral effect of thus associating death with beauty, is 
a point that should never be overlooked. 

On the Kentucky Hills that overlook Cincinnati, 
we found some fine country seats, and a multitude of 
fine locations yet unoccupied. We visited Latonian 
Springs, (Dr. Mosner’s,) 5 or 6 miles from the Ohio, 
and found it a delightful retreat for the invalids who 
constantly resort to it for the quiet, pure atmosphere, 
fine scenery and the medicinal water of the Springs, 
which is of four kinds—one spring yielding sulphur 
water, another salts, a third soda, and a fourth lime- 
stone water. If the “ bar-room” was but banished, 
and it was made astrictly temperance house, we should 
think it worthy all the patronage it could desire. 

On Saturday morning we took the railroad for Day- 
ton, and were whirled rapidly over the road, which 
was as smooth and as well regulated as one could 
wish. The country between these points is mostly 
level, very fertile and under good cultivation; the Mi- 
ami river winds along near the road, adding greatly to 
the beauty of the scenery, and beautiful and growing 
towns and villages give life and animation to the 
whole. 





and the kitchen department, especially, met our ap- 
probation. A large covered court extending from 
basement to garret and surrounded by verandahs on 
every floor, affords lightand air. Much of the kitchen 
work is done in this court, and a chain pump with 


Dayton is always called a beautiful city, and it de- 
serves the reputation. Cleveland is the only Ohio 
city that can dispute the palm with her. Its popula- 
| tion is about 16,500, and its railroads and manufactur- 
\ing privileges are increasing it rapidly. Dayton can 
| boast of great wealth and taste; its streets are broad, 
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hotels are good, and many of the private residences 
very beautiful. We hope the god of this world will 
not blind its eyes to things of greater moment—intel- 
lectual and moral improvement. 

We listened on Sunday morning to an excellent 
sermon on Church Extension, from the Rev. Mr. Tyn- 
DALE, Pastor of the New School Presbyterian Church, 
and in the evening to another on the duty of Christ- 
ians to vote for the Maine law. These sermons gave, 
we should judge, a very faithful picture of the state 
of morals in the city, and showed the duty of those 
who professed faith in Christ, to enter upon Mission- 
ary labor and Christianize the city, at least so far as 
to bring the mass of the population under the sound 
of the Gospel, before it had outgrown their ability to 
do so. We wish all the growing villages and cities | 
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A HAPPY HOME. 


Poets have ever delighted to make home and its 
pleasures, the chosen theme for the inspiration of their 
muse, and have thrown around its hallowed precincts 
all the charms of poesy. Robed in the glowing colors 
of their imagination, it has seemed a second Eden, 
where sorrow and grief could not enter to wound the 
peace of its happy circle. Thus we would gladly be- 
lieve, did not experience and observation teach the 
lamentable truth that all homes are not happy, that 
discontent, bitterness and discord often jar sadly 
among those strings which should be tuned in sweet- 
est harmony. The same dark fiend that invaded the 
paradise of Eden and expelled our first parents from 
their garden-home, has sown the seeds of evil broad- 


of our State and country would consider their duty in | cast throughout the wide domain of earth, producin 
this matter, and see to it that religious influences ever | confusion and misery where all should be order an 


keep pace with the increase of population. 


eace. They have sprung up by the wayside, and 


It 
We called upon Mrs. Guiwpon, of Dayton, Vice | disturbed the peace of neighbors, and caused conten- 
President of the Women’s State Temperance Society, | tion and strife among nations. They have sprung up 


from whom we learned that there was no temperance 
organization among the ladies there yet; but an aux- 
illiary society would probably soon be found. We} 
hope they will speedily report theirsuccess. We met 
here with Mrs. Linpsey, Editress of the Kentucky 
Garland. Her object in resorting to authorship, is to 
support her band of fatherless children. We admire 
the independence that prompted such a course, rather 
than the wearisome and suicidal practice of sewing | 
for a maintenance. Her paper is literary; published 
weekly, at Covington, for $1 a year. It seems to be 
ably edited, and we trust will be a valuable paper, and 
be well sustained by those who pity the widow and 
fatherless in their affliction. 

Through the politeness of Ropert W. STeete, Esq., 
we were favored with a ride to the Fair grounds, whose 
location and arrangement are very pleasant, and to 
Woodland Cemetery, which is beautifully located on 
a wooded eminence near the city. It is every way 
highly creditable to the taste and enterprize of the 
city. We also visited the garden and residence of 
Mr. Wo. Jennison, a well known florist and natural- 
ist of Dayton. We found his garden well filled with 
shrubbery and flowers, many of them of rare varieties, 
but all suffering from the severestdrouth. The green 
house is solely in charge of Mrs. J., and is in a fine 
condition. Mrs. J. has had remarkable success in 
raising seedlings from many plants which it is usually 
difficult to propagate in this manner. 

Within doors we enjoyed a very pleasant visit, and 
examined some beautiful worsted work which will take 
premiums at the next Fair, or we shall be greatly 
mistaken. Other kinds of needle-work and fancy 
work of all kinds testified to the industry and skill of 
the Misses, while the beautiful productions of Swit- 
zerland and Germany—remembrancers from the Fath- 
erland were an interesting study. Mr. J. is thoroughly 
versed in the sciences of Entomology and Ornitholo- 
gy, a8 well as Botany, and has devoted much attention 
to collecting and preserving cabinets of insects and 
birds. Persons wishing to secure such cabinets for 
schools, museums, or for other purposes, or desiring 
instruction in these branches of natural science, will 
do well to make his acquaintance. 

Tue RaiRoap From Dayton To INDIANAPOLIS, over 
which we passed on Monday, was remarkably smooth 
and even considering the newness of the road. The 
mre is quite mew, and even eating houses by the 
wayside are missing, but villages are suddenly spring- 
ing up in its course as if by magic, and very soon it 
wiil resemble am old settled country, and this road 





when other lines from the west to Indianapolis are 
completed, wiil become a great thoroughfare for travel. | 
Indianapolis, June 14, 1853. « Ge ae. 


in the family circle, in the good ground, the cultivated 
soil of home, where their baneful influences have of- 
ten poisoned the fountain spring of domestic bliss, 
and embittered all the streams of social enjoyment. 

Though our homes may be adorned with all that 
nature and art can bestow, though wealth may use its 
golden treasures to embellish them with every thing 
gratifying to a refined taste, or pleasing to the eye of 
fancy, yet if the music of gentle words is never heard 
and the sunlight of loving smiles never falls with its 
holy influence upon the hearts of those that cluster 
round the altar and the hearth, the angel-guest of do- 
mestic happiness cannot dwell in their chilling atmos- 
phere. But affection, kindness and sympathy will 
impart a charm to the humblest home, and exert a 
pure and potent influence on the heart and character 
of both young and old. And even the stranger who 
may pass a few fleeting hours in the home where these 
graces flourish in their full vigor, will feel the spirit 
refreshed, the heart invigorated and every good pur- 
pose strengthened. 

Well do I remember an instance of this Lind, when 
weary and sad, I was led by a pleasant little girl, one 
of my pupils, to her happy home, and introduced first 
of all to the baby, and then to a sweet girl of 2 years. 
The artless simplicity and genuine kindness of my 
little friends, together with the spirit of harmony that 
prevailed through the whole family, were not without 
their soothing effect. The memory of that happy 
circle like 


“A thing of beauty, is a joy forever.” 


The influence of a well-regulated and happy home 
is more powerful for the promotion of virtue, and sup- 
pression of vice, than all the enactments of kings or 
legislators. They may restrain the vicieus, through 
fear of a penalty, but cannot form the heart to virtue 
and purity. Yet this may be done effectually at home, 
if both parents will faithfully perform their duty to 
their youthful charge. And here we think is the 
“ seat and centre ” of woman’s We doubt not 
that her presence and influence in the councils of our 
nation would have a purifying effect, yet her influence 
at home is the lever with which she may sway the des- 
tinies of the world. If the great mass of our sex fully 
understood their duty, and were prepared to fulfill it, 
how soon, how very soon would the moral aspect of 
the world be changed for the better. How many 
happy homes would send out their sons and daughters 
to bless and improve mankind, by the harmony and 
beauty of their own characters. Instead of the de- 
praved and degraded specimens of humanity, which 
infest the moral world, iike beasts of prey, seeking 
whom they may devour, leading the young and unsus- 
























pecting astray by the corrupting force of their perni- | 
cious example, we should behold goodness and aaa 
engraven on every heart. | 
C. R. C#r*, | 

Cherry Valley, Ashtabula County, O., June, 1853. 


«ei 
CHILDREN’S WORK FOR RAINY DAYS. | 
NUMBER III. | 
Dear Nieces:—Having removed to the vicinity of | 
our new Prairie home, and taken up a temporary resi- | 
dence in a little snuggery of a log cabin, awaiting the | 
erection of our own Cottage, I have had less leisure to | 
prepare this article than I purposed to bestow upon it. | 
The subjoine« directions for the preparation of lea- | 
ther was given me by an English lady who had used | 
it with great success. I saw frames for pictures that | 
would cost from fifteen to thirty dollars, and brackets | 
for parlor ornaments that could not have been detect- | 
ed from the finest old oak carving, unless you had ta- | 
ken hold of them. 
The expense is but little, and patterns are easily | 
obtained from nature. 
of acorns | think were the prettiest patterns that I 
saw. An oak limb from the forest will supply the | 
best theorems that you can find. 
In my next I propose to say someting of Modeling, | 
for it is an art that every child has longed to practice, 
and one that may be made subservient to both the| 
useful and ornamental. 
IMITATION OF OAK CARVING. | 


Procure good sheep’s skin or cow’s hide, dip it} 
quickly through a basin of clean cold water—let it lie | 
on a cloth a few minutes—and then cut out your| 
leaves to your fancy. 


: . | 
If you want to keep to any particular pattern and | 


size, first cut out the leaf in paper, lay it upon the| 
leather, and trace around it with a lead pencil—the | 
dipping it into water will not obliterate it. 

Afier cutting out, vein them with a blunt knitting 
needle rather deeply, twist them into shape with the 
fingers, and lay them on a dish before a moderate fire, 
and they will become fixed into that shape—which to 
imitate the “ Antique Oak Carving,” may be as bizarre 
as possible. 

If they are to be mounted on wires, the forming 
into shape, and veining, must be done afterwards. 

Melt some best double size in a water bath, and 
with a large paint brush pass it over both sides of the 
leaves. Some persons think this process impairs the 
shape given—if it is found to do so, that can be rem- 
edied by doing but one side at a time, letting the first 
one dry well—take care to cover the edges also. 
Give about four days to the size to set, placing them 
in a cold draught. The object of sizing both the back 
and front of the leaves, is to prevent damp subsequently 
affecting the leather. 

There are two methods of coloring. One is with 
water colors—the other with Asphalte varnish. The 
former is varnished with brown hard spirit varnish— 
the latter does not require that process. 

The patterns and designs are innumerable—some 
mounting them like artificial flowers, some adhering 
strictly to bas-relief, when a grounding or edging of 
gold forms a pleasing addition. 

Fruits can be produced by laying the leather wet 
upon a natural one and working it with the hand till 
dry. Berries may be made by melting rosin and add- 
ing flour to thicken it; whilst soft put in the wires. 

There is not an old article in a house that may not 
be thus embellished. Old work-boxes are entirely 
covered with flat leaves, making a group upon the top 
—flower stands can be made very ornamental—and cor- 
nices may be transformed into a rich cluster of artifi- 
cial foliage. H. M. T. C. 
Hazle Bank Cabin, Iil., June, 1853. 


The oak Jeaves with clusters | 
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HINTS ABOUT FEMALE EDUCATION. 
BY MRS. L, M. CHILD. 


The difficulty is, education does not usually point the 
female heart to its only true resting-place. Thatdear 
English word, “ home,” is not half so powerful a talis- 
man as “the world.” Instead of the salutary truth, 
that happiness is in duty, they are taught to consider 
the two things totally distinct; and that whoever seeks 
one must sacrifice the other. 

The fact is, our girls have no home education. When 
quite young, they are sent to schools where no femi- 
nine employments, no domestic habits, can be learned; 
and there they continue till they “ come out” into the 
world. After this, few find any time to arrange, and 
make use of, the mass of elementary knowledge they 
have acquired; and fewer still have either leisure or 
taste for the inelegant, everyday duties of life. Thus 
prepared, they enter upon matrimony. Those early 
habits, which would have made domestic care a light 
and easy task, have never been taught, for fear it 
would interrupt their happiness; and the result is that, 
when cares come, as come they must, they find them 
misery. I am convinced that indifference and dislike 
between husband and wife are more frequently occa- 
sioned by this great error in education than by any 


| other cause. 


The bride is awakened from her delightful dream, 
in which carpets, vases, sofas, white gloves, and pearl 
ear-rings are oddly jumbled up with her lover’s looks 
and promises. Perhaps she would be surprised if she 
knew exactly how much of the fascination of being 
engaged was owing to the aforesaid inanimate con- 
cern. Be that as it will, she is awakened by the un- 
pleasant conviction that cares devolve upon her. And 
what effect does this produce upon her character? Do 
the holy and tender influences of domestic love ren- 
der self-denial and exertion a bliss? No! They would 
have done so had she been properly educated; but now 
she gives way to unavailing fretfulness and repining; 
and her husband is at first pained, and finally disgust- 
ed, by hearing, “I never knew what care was when I 
lived in my father’s house.” “If I were to live my 
life over again, I would remain single as long as I 
could, without the risk of being an old maid.” How 
injudicious, how short-sighted is the policy which thus 
mars the whole happiness of life, in order to make a 
few brief years more gay and brilliant! Ihave known 
many instances of domestic ruin and discord produced 
by this mistaken indulgence of mothers. J never 


| knew but one where the victim had moral courage enough 


to change all her early habits. She was a young, pretty, 
and very amiable girl, but brought up to be per- 
fectly useless; a Tega A would, to all intents and 
purposes, have been as efficient a partner. She mar- 
ried a young lawyer, without property, but with good 
and increasing practice. She meant tobe a good wife; 
but she did not know how. Her wastefulness involv- 
ed him in debt. He did not reproach, though he tried 
to convince and instruct her. She loved him; and, 
weeping, replied, “I try to do the best I can; but, 
when I lived at home, mother always took care of 
every thing.” Finally, poverty came upon him “like 
an armed man,” and he went into a remote town in 
the western States to teach school. His wife folded 
her hands and cried, while he, weary and discouraged, 
actually came home from school to cook his own sup- 
per. At last his patience, and her real love for him, 
impelled her to exertion. She promised to learn to 
be useful, if he would teach her. And she did learn! 
And the change in her habits gradually wrought such 
a change in her husband’s fortune, that she might 
bring her daughters up in idleness, had not experience 
taught her that economy, like grammar, is a very tire- 
some study, after we are twenty years old. 
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RINCE CHARLES.—This celebrated Horse will 
stand to improve the breed of Horses at the stable of John B. 
Arkley, at Henrietta Corners, Lorain county, Ohio. 
PRINCE CHARLEs was sired by the celebrated Black Hawk, of Vt. 
His dam is the celebrated Boston Mare, Butcher Gal. 
| The owner of Prince Charles has, for the satisfaction of those 
who may wish the services of his Horse, obtained the annexed cer- 
| tificates of the Messrs. Hills, the owners of Old Black Hawk. 


| Con, TRuMAN Boprisu:—We take pleasure in certifying that the 
colt you own, ‘ Prince Charles,’ was sired by our Horse, Old Black 
Hawk, and out of the celebrated trotting Mare, Butcher Gal, of Bos- 
|ton, Mass. He was foaled to E. Briggs, Esq., now of Rutland county, 
Vt. Prince Charles will be five years old the fourth day of July next. 
| DAVID HILL, 
| Bridport, Vt., January 1st, 1853. D. EDGAR HILL.” 
Also, the certificates of Messrs. E. F. Clark and H. Robinson, of 
Pawlet, Vt., and of D. Williams, of South Adams, Mass., which 
certify that the Butcher Gal could turn the Cambridge course (one 
mile) in two minutes and thirty-five seconds, and was considered 
one of the fastest Mares in the country. 
Prince Charles is jet black, 16 hands high, and weighs 1,100 tbs., 
and trots his mile inside of 3 minutes. 
TERMS for the use of said Horse will be $10—one-half to be paid 


Agricultural Implement Manufactory, 
Corner of Carolina and Third Streets, 
Burraco, N. Y. 





PITTS’ PATENT SEPARATOR, 
IMPROVED DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER 
PITTS’ CORN AND COB MILLS, &c. 


HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, Twat since the exten- 
sion of the Patent Right on my Machine, for threshing and clean- 
ing grain, I have removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where I have perma- ; - 
nently located and erected a large establishment for the future at the first service, the other when the mare proves with foal. 
manufacture of the above Machines. | Good keeping will be provided for Mares from a distance; and all 
The Separator has been enlarged, improved, and rendered more | accidents, escapes, and thefts will be at the risk of the owner. 
permanent and durable in all its parts, while the Horse Power for | ‘ F : TRUMAN BODFISH. 
strength, case, durabiiity and cheapness of repair, is not surpassed | Henrietta, Lorain county, Ohio, May 15, 1853.-3tt 
by any in the United States. This Power is warranted to stand the a aiatieleabals . - 
full strength of eight horses—also, to give as much effective or | Ohio Exhibition and Trial of Reapers and Mowers, for the 
useful power when driven by one or two horses as any other Horse Y 1853. 
Power, whether constructed on the endless chain or lever princi- 
ple. It was put on trial at the great exhibition of Horse Powers | 
and Threshing Machines at Geneva, July last, (1852,) where it re- 
ceived the New York State Agricultural Society’s first premium 
‘* for the best Horse Power for general purposes.” The Separator| The days on which the exhibition and trial will be had, the rules 
at the same trial also received the Society’s first premium. by which the Exhibitors and Committee will be governed, and the 
My Machines will thresh and clean from three to five hundred | premiums offered, will be duly published in pamphlet form by the 
bushels of wheat # day, and other grain in proportion. both of Aprilinst. All persons interested can procure a copy by ad- 
Two hundred of the above Machines are for sale at the Agricul- | dressing a line to W. W. MATHER, Columbus, Ohio. 
tural Works of the subscriber in this city, all warranted to beaj| It is hoped a general exhibition of farm implements will also be 
better article than can be purchased at any other shop, and if they | made on the occasion. Every facility will be afforded in order that 
do not on trial prove to be so, I will take them off the hands of the | full and complete justice may be done to all parties interested. 
purchasers at the price they may pay me for them. No premiums will be awarded on the occasion except on Mowers 
I further notify all persons who are purchasing Horse Powers and | and Reapers. S. MEDARY, 
Separators, to be used in California or Oregon, that I will hold them J. G. GEST, 
accountable for any infringements of the rights secured to me by R. W. STEELE, 


Letters Patent in the above Machines, as I am manufacturing a Executive Committee of the State Board of Agriculture. 
Horse Power and Separator expressly designed for that section. April 1—to July. 


. All —— ee nee Machines hereafter addressed to Joun A. | m / ae Pree — gn 

1TTs, Buffalo, N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 

A full supply of the above Machines constantly on hand and for ENN MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PHILADEL- 

sale at my factory in Springfield, Ohio. JOHN A. PITTS PHIA.— FEMALE SESSION.—Tus Fait Suenen sen Fu. 

June 1, 1853. Buffalo, N. '¥. | MALES, in this Institution, will commence September Ist, 1853, and 

Rs he einai a acca Pt SR A ge eet ee ees Nttie at ‘ t 
TKINS’ Setr-Rak : . s : adies attending this College will enjoy all the advantages o 

was thoroughly ae 1 Renarigaoe Molen -F Moekine | and soceiee ooual attention with, the male class which is taught in 
s q , - 

approbation of every farmer who saw or examined it, either in or | Se eee ee ; s 

out of the harvest field, without a single exception that Iam aware | a cnee Jo, Section ARsantiis, pal. petyrecsies oir, 

of. It also received the first premium of the Ohio, Michigan, and | 7 aa nai alt y oe me og - otith ao =~ y a pe 

Wisconsin State Agricultural Societies, of the Buel Institute in Nl- pont He Bp malt wd nigga plinaunnea nog, 

linois, of the Racine and Kenosha County Agricultural Societies in | 6 ; 


ear 
THERE will be an exhibition and trial of Reaping 
and Mowing Machines at the towr of Wooster, in Wayne co., 


on or about the first week of July next, under the direction of the 
| Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 








Wisconsin, and the Gold Medal of the Chicago Mechanics’ Institute, 
as being the best improvement in Agricultural Machines. It has 
elicited the warmest admiration whenever exhibited, and is justly 
regarded as the most important improvement in labor-saving agri- 


cultural machinery that has lately been invented. It is not more | 


remarkable for the beauty with which this complicated raking 
movement is effected, than for the simplicity, certainty, and strength 
with which it operates. 


The Machine is not only adapted to grain, but also to grass cut- | 
ting, by alterations easily made. Having been planned mainly for | 


|ight 


are giving perfect satisfaction to all who have tried them. 
call the attention of farmers and dealers to our assortment of sod and 


ABRM. LIVEZEY, M. D., 
June 15, 1853. Dean, No. 329 N. ‘12th st., below Green, Phila. 


PREMIUM PLOWS—FARMERS ATTENTION! 
NE of the greatest troubles Farmers have to con- 
tend with, is to procure a good Plow, one that will plow deep, run 
to the team lay the soil well, and scour in all kindsof soil. The 
Premium Steel Mould, Rover Plows, manufactured by the undersigned, 
We would 


reaping, and having had little opportunity to test it in grass, we do | stubble Plows. Two silver medals were awarded to those Plows by the 


not like to warrant it to perform equally well in grass with one 
which is planned mainly to:mow. 


Ohio State Board of Agriculture at the State Fair in 1852. We also keep 


on hand for sale, Steel Mould Boards, of our latest improved patterns, 

which have our name stamped upon them. The Michigan Double Plow 

is made by us, andis not excelled by any Plow for deep plowing. 
GARRETT & COTTMAN, 

Plow Manufacturers, 7th st., first door west of Main, 

March 15-4t* Cincinnati, 0. 


The price at Chicago, well packed for shipment, is $175, of which | QTEEL PLOWS, Cultivators, Corndrills, Seed Sow- 
$75 must be paid upon giving the order, and the balance, in note, ers, Harrows, Horse and Hand Rakes, Reaping and Mowing Ma- 
half payable after trial, and half by the 1st of December next, with | chines, Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, Fanning Mills, Ox- 
interest. | yokes, Corn and Cob Crushers, Straw and Corn Stalk Cutters, Cider 
The orders first received will have precedence; but I must retain | Mills and Presses, Grass Scythes and Grain Cradles, every description of 
the right to supply them at my option, as if a number are ordered | small implements suitable for the farmer, gardener, or fruit grower. 
from one region, it would be more expedient to supply them than | Canal and Railroad Wheelbarrows by the hundred, dozen, or smaller 
scattered orders from a distance, it being easier to send a workman | quantity; field and garden Rollers, Churns, Tubs, Buckets, &c. All the 
to put them together and set them running. Orders from Ohio, | #bove articles, with many others too numerous to advertise, in great va- 
Indiana and Illinois will have the preference. riety, from some of the best manufactories in this country, and selected 
Not over 100, perhaps not so many, will be ready for the next | with care. W. A. GILL & CO., 
harvest. They will be thoroughly built, and of the best materials. | March 15 Ag. Warehouse, Columbus 
== A Machine will be sent immediately to Cleveland, one to | ———— —_—__—— 
Columbus, care of Wm. A. Git & Co., andone to Mr. Jonn CLark, J. M. MeCULLOUGH, 


Monroe, Butler county, Ohio. J. 8S. WRIGHT. 
Chicago, Ill., June 1, 1853.-3tt NO. 162 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI. 
NURSERY AND SEED FARM, q 
Pleasant Ridge. 





The short space of an advertisement will not permit the insertion 
of certificates, &c., but circulars containing extended notices with 
engravings and full description of the parts, their operation, &c., 
will be sent pre-paid to those desiring them. 

The Machine will be warranted to be a good raker—to lay the 
ee in bundles for binding better than can ordinarily be done by 

and. : 

















EAPING AND MOWING MACHINES: 
Manny’s Adjustable Reaper and Mower combined; 
McCormick’s Reapers, and Reapers and Mowers combined; 
Seymour & Morcan’s New York Reaper; and 
ATKins’ Automaton Self-Raking Reaper—for sale by 

Columbus, O., June 1, 1853 WM. A. GILL & CO. 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
Horticultural and _—— Implements. 
a 





June 15, 1853. 


So. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto CuLtivator Orricr, June 30, 1853. 

The Grain trade has exhibited a decided improvement. The par- 
tial destruction of the crop in some localities, together with the 
active foreign demand, have conspired to advance the price of all 
grains, so that only a consideration of future emergency, will be an 
excuse for preventing our farmers from emptying their granaries, 
and still further filling their plethoric purses. Other departments 
of agricultural trade remain encouragingly favorable. Dairy and 
Stock products hold on well, and Wool is recovering from its tem- 
porary inactivity ; tolerable grades command 50c—from this to 65c 
is the range ; fine Saxonys go from 75 to 90c. 

New York, June 27.—Flour—$4.75 for good Ohio. Wheat, white 
Ohio, $1.24; red, $1.12, to arrive. Corn, 58@62 for unsound; 
Southern yellow 66c. Butter, 10@15c for Ohio. Cheese, 6@8c. 

Cincinnati, June 28.—Low water in the river has made business 
dull. Flour, $3.85@$4. Wheat, 80@85c. Oats, 45c. Barley, 35@ 
40c. Rye, 60@63c. Corn, 48c. Butter, llc. Eggs 8c. Cheese, 6; 
prime 7c. 

CLEVELAND, June 28.—Flour, $4.15. Wheat, 95c.@$1.00. Corn, 


5ic. Butter, 11@12c. Cheese, 64%@7c. Eggs, 7@8c. Salt, 
$1.44 ; fine. 


~ Ohio Enltibator for 1853. 


TERMS—Owne DoLiar PER YEAR. Four copies, ordered 
by one person, (they need not be to one address), THREE 
DoLvars; nine copies for S1x DoLLaRs; and at the same 
rate (Sixty Six anp Two-Tuirps Cents each, or three 
copies for Two Dotvars), for any additional number— 
payments always in ADVANCE. 

All subscriptions must commence with the first number 
of a volume ; and back numbers of the current year will be 
sent to all new subscribers. 

Back VotumeEs can be furnished from the commence- 
ment—the full set of eight volumes, neatly bound in printed 
covers, with title page and index, for Five DoLuars; three 
volumes for Two DoLLaARs, or a single copy for SEVENTY- 
Five Cents. If to be sent by Mail, the postage is TwENTY 
CENTS per volume, pre-paid. 

PosTaGE STaMpPs may be remitted in payment for small 
sums. 

Subscribers desiring the address of their papers changed, 
should state what Post Office it is to be changed from, as 
well as to; and pay postage upon all letters written on their 
own business. 

MissinG NUMBERS will be sent to subscribers on notice 
being given, free of postage. 

Address : San S HARRIS, 

‘ol 


, Ohio. 

















TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will be 
inserted on the terms following : 

For six lines or less, two insertions......+ceeseeses$! 00 

Longer advertisements, per hundred words, Ist time 1 00 

Do. for each subsequent insertion...... 50 

Advertisements will be estimated to contain 12 words in each 
line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No Adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement, Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnish- 
ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 
such remarks as the editors may deem just. 
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SHORT-HORN BATES BULL, BELVIDERE, 
FOR SALE. 

AVING retained this fine animal in my herd of 

Short-Horns for 4 years past, lam for this reason, reluctantly 

disposed to part with him. He was bred by George Vail, Esq., of 
Troy, N. Y., from whom I purchased him in June, 1849. 

His pedigree is as below: 

BELVIDERE, a roan Bull, calved 10th December, 1847, bred by 
George Vail, of Troy; got by his premium bull, .“‘ Meteor,” (being 
a Bates bull,) A. H. B. (104.) Dam, Empress, bred by Cartley; im- 
ported by Messrs. Wait & Bagg, in (1839,) E. H. B., page 832, by 
Cyrus, (3538;) grand dam, Raspberry, (564;) bred by Mr. Catley; got 
by Bedford, Jr., (1701;) g. g. dam, Mulberry, by Isaac, (1129,) f. g. 

oy, 








900 |g. dam, Mulberry, bred by Rev. Thomas Harrison, got Rob 


(556;) g. g.g.g. dam, Damask, by Cecill, (120;) g. g. g. g. g. dam, 
Red Rose, by Windsor, (698;) g. g. g. g. g. g- Pink, by Simon, (590;) 
g- &- &- &- g- g. g. dam, bred by Mr. Angus, of Styford, by Comet; g. 
g- 8-8 g- gf g. dam, by Styford, (629:) g. g. g. g. 8. 8. §- gg. dam 
by a son of Hubback, (319.) 

METEOR, is out of Mr. Vail’s imported cow, Dutchess, bred by 


4 | T. Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, got by his celebrated prize 


bull, “ Duke of Northumberland,” (1940;) dam, Nonsuch, 2d, by 

Belvidere, (1706,) &c., &c., and got by Mr. Vail’s “ Duke of Wel- 

lington,” for whose pedigree see below. Meteor was awarded the 

first premium by the New York State Agricultural Society at 

Poughkeepsie, in Ist class of Durhams, and at same exhibition he 

ol ema lst premium in Ist class, for the best bull of any 
reed. 

Duke oF WELLINGTON, was bred by Thomas Bates, of Kirkleav- 
ington, Yorkshire, England; calved October 24, 1839; got by Short 
Tail, (2621;) dam, Oxford, having obtained the first prize for the 
best Short-Horned cow open to all England, in July, 1839, Pree by 
the Royal Agricultural Society, by the Duke of Cleveland, (1937;) 
grand dam, Matchem cow, by Matchem, (2281;) great grand dam, 
by Young Wynyard, (2859,) sometimes called Young Wellington— 
page 494, Coates’ Herd Book. 

Snort Tait, (2621,) bred by Mr. Bates, got by Belvidere, (1706;) 
dam, Dutchess, (32,) by Second Hubback, (1423;) g. dam, Dutchess, 
(19,) by Second Hubback, (1423,) great = dam, Dutchess, 
(XII,) by the Earl, (646;) g. g. g. dam Dutchess, IV, Kettlow, (11,) 
g- g.g.g. dam, Dutchess, (1,) bred by Mr. C. Collins, by Comet, 
(155;) g. g. g- £8: dam, by Favorite, (252;) £. g. @. g- g. g. dam, by 
Daisy Bull, (186;) g. g. g. g. g- g- g. dam by Favorite, (252;) g. g. §. 
g-g-g-.g-g. dam by Hubback, (319;) g. &. oF § g- 8.8. g. dam 
Lae g by Mr. C. Collins, from Stanurx, by Mr. Jas. Brown’s red 

ull, (97.) 

My price for him is $400 cash, delivered here. I have also for 
sale some fine heifers and heifer calves of his get by high bred 
cows, which are not surpassed by any to be found a The 
reputation of the herds of cattle of the late Tomas Bates, of York- 
shire, England, ranking higher than any other, it is unnecessary to 
make any comment about it. It will be seen that the pedigree of 
Belvidere is of a very high order, and in form and quality, he is 
thought to be unsurpassed. Address, 

T. P. REMINGTON, 
_ July 1, 1853. 22 South Front st., Philadelphia. 


MPROVED POULTRY.—Those who may wish to 
purchase fine fowls, can find as good as the East affords, for 
sale by the subscriber at moderate prices. 
Birds sold by me, that are not what I represent them to be, can 
be returned, and the money will be refunded. W. S. LUNT 
Sidney, O., July 1, 1853.-4t* 





MRS. M. SENTER, 
PEYSICIAN, 
High Street, Opposite the New Court House, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


(ce Mrs. S. will pay particular attention to OssTEeTRics, and 
Female complaints generally. April 15.-2t 








ORTABLE CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.— 
I have now on hands a good supply of Cu.r’s Patent Portable 
Cider Mills and Press; Hickox’s do. do. do. 
With Hicxox’s Patent Press you can press your currants, straw- 
berries, cherries, cheese, butter, lard and tallow. 
For sale by J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
June 15, 1853. No. 162 Main street, Cincinnati. 


EEDS.—Field, Lawn and Meadow Grass Seeds, of 

all descriptions. Garden and Flower Seeds, a fair assortment, 

warranted fresh and genuine. Osage Orange Seed of superior qual- 

ity. Orders received and filled promptly for Osage Orange Plants in 

any quantity desired. Also, for Evergreens or Fruit Trees. Seed 
Catalogues furnished gratis to all who a f desire them. 

WM. A. GILL & CO., 
Mar 1 Capital City Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 3, Exchage Buildings, Broad st., Columbus, O. 


HARPOON FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 
S CAMPAIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS are the order 


of the day, the Harpoon will be sent for Three Months, com- 
mencing with the number containing the Proceedings of the State 
Temperance Convention, on the following terms : 
Single Copies.........:.....secccceesevccccscccescneses 25 cts 
Five Copies, to one address. .......-...ceeeeceeeeeee 
The July numbers will contain an excellent series of Tracts 
on the Maine Law, received from Neal Dow, and which the editor 
has been to the expense of stereotyping, to have them ready for 
use when most needed ; and now is that time! 
H. M. ADDISON. 


Address. 
Cleveland, July Ist, 1853. 
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